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SUBCOURSE OVERVIEW 


This subcourse consists of three lessons. Lesson one presents an overview of the Army operations and 
offensive operations; lesson two addresses planning and engineer considerations in a deliberate attack; 
and lesson three examines the structures of infantry, armor, and combat engineer battalions and how 
they organize for the offense. 


This subcourse reflects the doctrine that was current at the time it was prepared. In your own work 
situation, always refer to the latest official publications. 


Unless otherwise stated, the masculine gender of singular pronouns is used to refer to both men and 
women. 


TERMINAL LEARNING OBJECTIVE 


ACTION: You will identify procedures for planning, organizing, conducting, and 
supporting armored battalion/task force offensive operations. 


CONDITION You will need this subcourse. 


STANDARD _ To demonstrate proficiency, you must attain a minimum score of 70 
: percent on the examination at the end of this subcourse. 
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LESSON 1 


THE OFFENSE IN ARMY OPERATIONS 
Critical Task: B-100-000 
OVERVIEW 
LESSON DESCRIPTION: 


The lesson defines the fundamentals of the Army operations doctrine and describes how they impact on 
Army operational and tactical levels of offensive operations. 


TERMINAL LEARNING OBJECTIVE: 


ACTION: You will identify and define the fundamentals of Army operations, 
identify the purpose and characteristics of offensive operations, and 
identify the forms of offensive maneuver and the types of offensive 
operations. 


CONDITION: You will use the materials contained in this lesson. 


STANDARD: You will correctly answer all questions on the practice exercise at the 
end of the lesson. 


REFERENCES | The materials contained in this lesson were derived from FM 100-5, ST 
: 100-9, FM 5-71-100, and other materials approved for instruction by the 
United States (US) Army Engineer School. 


Refer also to Appendix C (extract pages 3-2 through 3-18 from FM 71- 
2). 


INTRODUCTION 


Task forces (TFs) are organized to fight and win within the context of Army operations. Armored 
battalion/TF operations feature the employment of all elements of the combined-arms team including 
combat, combat support (CS), and combat service support (CSS) battlefield operating systems (BOSs). 
The key to victory is to quickly mass the combat power of maneuver company/teams (CO/TMs) and to 
integrate and synchronize combat, CS, and CSS combat multipliers. 


1-1. Fundamentals of Army Operations. The term Army operations describes the Army's approach to 
generating and applying combat power at the operational and tactical levels of war. It is based on 
securing or retaining the initiative and exercising it aggressively to accomplish the mission. This 
concept emphasizes the total interdependency of the air and land forces to defeat the enemy on future 
battlefields. 


Army operations doctrine, the US Army's maneuver-oriented solution to fighting when outnumbered 
and winning, embraces the concept of maneuver warfare and mission tactics. It has five basic 
fundamentals: initiative, agility, depth, synchronization, and versatility. They are discussed below in 
terms of operational and tactical requirements. 


a. Initiative. Initiative is the ability to set or change the terms of battle by offensive action. It implies 
an offensive spirit in the conduct of all operations. 


(1) Operational requirements. Initiative requires a constant effort to force the enemy to confirm to 
our operational purpose and tempo while retaining our own freedom of action. It requires a willingness 
and ability to act independently within the framework of the higher commander's intent. In the chaos of 
battle, it is essential to decentralize decision authority to the lowest practical level because 
overcentralization slows action and leads to inertia. Initiative requires audacity, which may involve 
taking risks, and a supportive atmosphere. In the attack, initiative implies never allowing the enemy to 
recover from the initial shock of the attack. This requires surprise in selecting the time and place of 
attack; concentration, speed, audacity, and violence in execution; seeking soft spots; flexible shifting of 
the main effort and prompt transition to exploitation. The goal is to create a fluid situation in which the 
enemy steadily loses coherence and track of events. 


(2) Tactical requirements. 


(a) Command and control (C?). Initiative requires a Cc? process that uses available assets 
effectively, especially time. 


(b) Use of mission-type orders. The commander must allow subordinates flexibility to improvise 
and act aggressively to defeat the enemy. The commander provides this latitude by developing concepts 
of operation based on battle outcomes that subordinate-unit actions must accomplish. The commander 
directs subordinate-unit execution only when necessary. 


(c) Commander's intent. The commander must ensure that subordinates understand the desired 
outcome of the operation. He expresses his intent in terms of where the enemy will be destroyed, how 
the TF will be positioned, and which actions are critical to the success of the mission. He also considers 
risks and key contingencies inherent to the plan. 


(d) Surprise. Surprise is gained by TF security actions (counter-reconnaissance, operations 
security [OPSEC], deception) and reconnaissance and surveillance (R&S) efforts. The TF uses surprise 
by taking advantage of confirmed intelligence and by doing the unexpected, such as attacking over 
rough terrain or under adverse conditions. 


(e) Speed of execution. Aggressive, continuous reconnaissance finds or develops weak spots that 
the TF immediately attacks by fire or maneuver. Through war gaming, the commander and his key 
subordinates identify and develop likely contingencies that are included in the plan. 


(f) Aggressive staff support. An aggressive staff coordinates, plans, and anticipates contingencies 
while supporting the ongoing operations. 


b. Agility. Agility is the ability of friendly forces to act and think faster than the enemy. It is the first 
prerequisite for seizing and retaining the initiative. 


(1) Operational requirements. 


(a) Successive concentration of forces. Greater quickness permits the rapid concentration of 
friendly strength against enemy vulnerabilities. This must be done repeatedly so that by the time the 


enemy reacts to one action, another has already taken its place. The enemy's plans are disrupted and 
lead to late, uncoordinated, and piecemeal responses. It is this process of successive concentration 
against locally weaker or unprepared enemy forces that enables smaller forces to disorient, fragment, 
and eventually defeat much larger opposing formations. 


(b) Reading the battlefield. To achieve successive concentration, leaders and units must be agile. 
Friction (the accumulation of chance errors, unexpected difficulties, and the confusion of battle) will 
impede both sides. To overcome it, leaders must continuously read the battlefield, decide quickly, and 
act without hesitation. 


(c) Risk. Commanders must be prepared to risk commitment without complete information, 
recognizing that waiting for such information will invariably forfeit the opportunity to act. Units must 
be physically and psychologically capable of responding rapidly to changing requirements. Formations 
at every level must be capable of shifting the main effort with minimum delay and with the least 
possible necessity for reconfiguration and coordination. 


(2) Tactical requirements. 


(a) Intelligence preparation of the battlefield (IPB). IPB is used to see the battlefield, understand 
likely enemy courses of action, and aid planning. R&S plans developed concurrently with the IPB 
provide a means to verify or deny expected enemy situations in time for the commander to make 
changes to the plan. The IPB gives the commander enough correct information to plan and, when 
necessary, to act without waiting for all information to be verified. 


(b) Initiative. The commander must be positioned well forward to see the battlefield, recognize 
tactical opportunity, and ensure that critical actions are accomplished to seize and maintain the 
initiative. 

(c) Reports. Reports must be precise and timely. 


(d) Staff updates. Staff updates to the commander must reflect an analysis of multiple 
information sources and generate options and, ultimately, decisions. 


(e) Main effort. The commander must maintain the ability to rapidly shift the main effort. 
(f) Orders. Decisions must be rapidly translated into clear, concise orders. 


(g) Standard procedures. Units must use standard procedures to transmit the commander's intent. 
Fragmentary orders (FRAGOs), graphic control measures, rehearsals, and standing operating 
procedures (SOPs) shorten the time needed to transmit the commander's intent and for subordinates to 
act. 


c. Depth. Depth is the extension of operations in space, time, and resources. Depth emphasizes the 
ability of friendly forces to conduct planning in time to degrade the enemy's freedom of action. 
Momentum in the attack and elasticity in the defense are derived from depth. 


(1) Operational requirements. 


(a) Momentum in the attack is achieved when — 


@ Resources and forces are concentrated to sustain operations over extended periods. 
@ Adequate reconnaissance is provided beyond areas of immediate concern. 

@ Committed enemy forces are adequately fixed. 

@ Uncommitted enemy forces are interdicted or otherwise prevented from interfering. 


@ Adequate air protection is provided. 


@ The enemy's C? is disrupted. 

@ Adequate reserve, follow, and support forces are provided. 

@ Vulnerable rear-area facilities are protected. 

@ Logistical resources are moved forward. 

@ Combat forces project tactical operations deep into the enemy's vulnerable areas. 
(b) Elasticity in the defense is achieved and maintained when — 

@ Resources and forces are employed in depth. 

@ Adequate reconnaissance is provided beyond areas of immediate concern. 


@ Reserves are positioned in depth with adequate maneuver room to strike critical blows at 
exposed enemy forces. 


@ Uncommitted enemy forces are delayed or prevented from interfering with the defense 
of forward-deployed or counterattacking forces. 


@ Adequate air protection is provided. 


@ The enemy's C? is disrupted. 
@ Vulnerable rear-area facilities are protected. 
@ Defending forces aggressively concentrate combat power in critical areas. 
(2) Tactical requirements. To achieve depth, the battalion/TF must — 
(a) Employ formations that enhance depth, security, and agility. 
(b) Attack the enemy beyond the range of his direct-fire weapons with indirect fire. 


(c) Use engineer support, fire support, air-defense artillery (ADA), and smoke assets to isolate 
enemy units and disrupt their mutual support. 


(d) Maintain a reserve. 


d. Synchronization. Synchronization is the arrangement of battlefield activities in space, time, and 
purpose to produce maximum relative combat power in a decisive manner (see Figure 1-1). 
Synchronization involves the visualization of the battle. It is most effective when coupled with implicit 
coordination based on an understanding of the commander's intent, anticipation of future events, and 
unity of purpose. 


Figure 1-1. Synchronization 


(1) Operational requirements. 


(a) Visualize the battlefield. Synchronization usually requires explicit coordination among the 
various units and activities taking part in any operation. By itself, such coordination is no guarantee of 
synchronization unless the commander first visualizes the outcome and determines how activities must 
be sequenced to produce it. Synchronization thus takes place first in the mind of the commander and 
then in the actual planning and coordination of maneuver, fires, and supporting activities. 


(b) Understand the commander's intent Synchronization need not depend on explicit coordination 
if all forces involved fully understand the commander's intent and have developed and rehearsed well- 
conceived standard responses to anticipated contingencies. In the chaos of battle, when 
communications fail and face-to-face coordination is impossible, such implicit coordination may make 
the difference between victory and defeat. The enemy will do everything in his power to disrupt the 
synchronization of friendly operations. The less synchronization depends on active communication, the 
less vulnerable it will be. 


(c) Concentrate forces at the decisive point. One aspect of synchronization is the actual 
concentration of forces and fires at the point of decision. Examples of some activities that must be 
synchronized in an operation include interdiction with maneuver or the shifting of reserves with the 
rearrangement of air defense. This synchronization must occur before the decisive moment and may 
take place at locations far distant from each other. These activities are synchronized if their combined 
consequences are felt at the decisive time and place. 


(d) Synchronize supporting fires with maneuver. As attacking forces break out of defilade, 
supporting fires are shifted from counterfire against enemy artillery to suppression of enemy direct-fire 
systems. On a larger scale, main and supporting attacks are synchronized if supporting attacks take 
place at precisely the right time and place to divert enemy forces and fires from the main effort as it 
strikes the enemy. At the operational level, two major operations are synchronized if the first attracts 
the bulk of enemy forces and uncovers a key objective for decisive attack by the other. 


(2) Tactical requirements. Commanders must — 


(a) Use clear, concise orders that describe the mission, convey the commander's intent, and 
assign critical tasks to subordinates. 


(b) Use the IPB process to determine enemy time-lines, name areas of interest, target areas of 
interest, and determine TF decision points. 


(c) War-game contingencies with the staff and subordinate commanders to ensure that maneuvers 
and corresponding support are understood, planned, and timed before the battle is joined. 


(d) Designate and resource the battalion's main effort. 
(e) Coordinate and integrate CS and CSS assets. 


(f) Mass combat power rapidly to achieve local surprise, mass, and shock effect without lengthy 
explanations or orders. 


(g) Plan in advance to identify and exploit the opportunities that tactical success will create. 
(h) Decentralize execution of operations. 


e. Versatility. Versatility is the ability of units to meet diverse mission requirements. Commanders 
must be able to shift focus, tailor forces, and move from one role to another. Versatility implies a 
capacity to be multifunctional; to operate across a full range of military operations; and to perform at 
the tactical, occupational, and strategic levels. 


(1) Operational requirements. Units must — 


@ Possess the capability to rapidly realign forces and refocus on widely divergent 
missions. 


@ Be disciplined, highly trained, and competent throughout the range of military 
operations. This is the wellspring of versatility. 


(2) Tactical requirements. Units must — 
@ Adapt to different missions and tasks. 
@ Adapt quickly to the environment and to enemy tactics. 
@ Be prepared to move quickly from one geographic region to another. 


@ Be prepared to transition from one type of warfare to another. 


1-2. Threat Doctrine. Threat doctrine prescribes offense as the principal combat operation and views 
the defense as necessary at times but always temporary in nature. Threat commanders resort to defense 
to — 


@ Economize their force. 

@ Gain time. 

@ Concentrate forces. 

@ Repel a stronger force. 

@ Consolidate an objective. 
@ Cover a withdrawal. 


a. Containment. While he defends, the threat commander will focus on containing the attack, 
violently counterattacking to defeat committed troops, and regaining the initiative. The integration of 
electronic warfare and smoke into the threat's defensive plan is routine. 


b. Tactics. Tactically, threat defensive operations seek surprise, employ large concentrations of 
troops and fires, integrate combined arms, and provide defense in depth. The threat defense is designed 
to hold an occupied area and repulse attacks by exhausting attacking forces, methodically depleting 
their strength, and then counterattacking. 


Study Appendix C, pages C-18 and C-19, for a more thorough grasp of this subject. 


1-3. Purpose of the Offense. Offense is the decisive form of war. It is the commander's ultimate means 
of imposing his will on the enemy. While strategic, operational, or tactical considerations may require 
defense, defeat of an enemy force at any level will sooner or later require shifting to the offense. Even 
in defense, seizure and retention of the initiative require offensive operations. The more fluid the battle, 
the more true this will be. The TF conducts offensive operations to achieve one or more specific 
purposes: 


a. Defeat enemy forces. Because offense requires the attacker to expose himself by movement, 
offensive operations usually require the attacker to achieve a local superiority in combat power at the 
point of attack. These facts, and the need to have sufficient force available to exploit success, imply 
accepting risk elsewhere. A successful attack must be pressed relentlessly to prevent the opponent from 
recovering from the initial shock, regaining his equilibrium, and reconstituting a cohesive defense or 
attacking in turn. 


b. Deceive and divert the enemy. While offensive operations may have as the objective destroying 
or neutralizing an enemy force, inflicting physical damage is often incidental to offensive success. 
Rather, large gains are achieved by destroying the coherence of the defense, fragmenting and isolating 
enemy units in the zone of the attack, and driving deep to secure operationally decisive objectives. 
Historically, the most successful offensive operations have produced more enemy prisoners than 
casualties, reflecting the corrosive impact of offensive shock on the enemy's will to resist. 


c. Deprive the enemy of resources. Success is most likely from attacks that avoid the enemy's main 
strength, turn him out of his defensive positions, isolate his forces from their sources of support, and 


force him to fight in an unintended direction over ground he has not prepared. Successful commanders 
have consistently attempted to produce such conditions, thereby shifting to the defender all the 
disadvantages of fighting exposed and surprised. 


There will be times when only more direct attacks are possible. Even General Douglas MacArthur, a 
master of maneuver, was forced into frontal attacks to seize Buna and Gona in New Guinea. Such 
attacks are nearly always costly in lives and materiel. They should be undertaken only when no other 
approach is possible or will accomplish the mission. 


d. Seize key or decisive terrain. Offensive operations may also be conducted for purposes other than 
the outright defeat of the opposing force. Attacks may be mounted to seize key terrain for use in 
defense or subsequent attack or to secure or protect vital lines of communication. The Israelis' capture 
of the Mitla Pass in 1967, for example, provided the springboard for their subsequent drive to the Suez 
Canal. Attacks may also be conducted to secure critical war-supporting resources, as in Germany's 
effort in 1941 to seize Great Britain's oil fields in the Near East. 


e. Gain information. Sometimes an attack may be launched simply to force the enemy to disclose his 
strength, dispositions, or intentions: Such a reconnaissance in force may develop into a major attack if 
the initial probe discloses an exploitable weakness in the enemy's defenses. Attacks may also be used to 
deceive or distract the enemy. Used in conjunction with other deception measures, such diversionary 
attacks can delay the enemy's identification of and reaction to the main effort and may induce him to 
shift forces away from critical areas. Feints and demonstrations are special forms of diversionary 
attack. An attack may be designed to fix an enemy force in position, preventing its interference with a 
friendly maneuver elsewhere. 


f. Disrupt an enemy attack. Attacks may be used by a defending force to disrupt an expected enemy 
attack, upsetting its preparation and buying time and information. As in the case of the reconnaissance 
in force, a spoiling attack may develop into a major offensive operation if the attack reveals an 
exploitable weakness. Raids are a special form of spoiling attack designed to destroy installations or 
facilities critical to the enemy's operations. Raids may also be mounted prior to or in conjunction with 
other offensive operations to confuse the enemy or divert his attention. 


g. Hold the enemy in position. Fixing or blocking are important for holding the enemy in a position 
of disadvantage. 


1-4. Types of Offensive Operations. The five forms of offensive operations are movement to contact, 
hasty attack, deliberate attack, exploitation, and pursuit. 


a. Movement to contact. The battalion TF conducts a movement to contact to make or regain contact 
with the enemy and to develop the situation. TFs conduct movement to contact independently or as part 
of a larger force. The battalion TF will normally be given a movement-to-contact mission as the lead 
element of a brigade attack or as a counterattack element of a brigade or division. Movement to contact 
terminates with the occupation of an assigned objective or when enemy resistance requires the battalion 
to deploy and conduct an attack to continue forward movement. 


A TF given a movement-to-contact mission is assigned a zone of action or an axis of advance and an 
objective at a depth sufficient to ensure contact with the enemy. Movement to contact is conducted in a 


manner that allows the TF to maneuver to fully develop the situation, maintain freedom of action and, 
if possible, defeat the enemy once contact is made. 


b. Hasty attack. The hasty attack differs from the deliberate attack only in the amount of time 
allowed for planning and preparation. The hasty attack is conducted either as a result of a meeting 
engagement or when bypass has not been authorized and the enemy force is in a vulnerable 
(unprepared or unaware) position. The hasty attack is characterized by the phases of advanced 
reconnaissance and security elements, deployment and assault by security forces, and assault by the 
main body. Hasty attacks are initiated and controlled with FRAGOs. The forms of maneuver for 
battalions and larger units are: 


@ Attack of one flank while part of the enemy force is fixed from the front. 
@ Attack of both flanks in conjunction with a frontal fixing attack. 
@ Frontal attack. 


(1) When the hasty attack is not succeeding, the commander may elect to establish a hasty defense 
on key terrain until a greater number of maneuver and artillery units can be brought to bear on the 
enemy. Because preparation time is short, planning time is nonexistent, and orders of necessity are brief 
during the hasty attack. It is imperative that commanders locate themselves with lead elements to 
control the situation as it develops. 


(2) Fire-support planning for the movement to contact and the hasty attack is a continuous process. 
The operation needs extremely responsive fire support to compensate for the relatively small amount of 
maneuver power initially echeloned forward. At division level, the majority of fire-support assets stay 
within the body of the main force by positioning direct-support (DS) artillery with the attacking 
brigades. During the movement to contact and the hasty attack, engineers — 


@ Assist the movement of maneuver elements and supporting units by reducing obstacles 
as part of a combined-arms breaching operation. 


@ Assist in the assault of strongpoints. 

@ Protect flanks by creating obstacles on avenues of approach. 
@ Maintain routes. 

@ Assist in organizing captured ground against counterattacks. 


(3) Engineer vehicles and launch bridges play a key role in the attack and should be located 
forward where they can provide responsive support to leading elements of the brigade. 


c. Deliberate attack. A deliberate attack is planned in detail and is expensive in terms of manpower, 
equipment, and supplies. If the enemy can be kept off balance and under pressure by hasty attacks, he 
may be denied the opportunity to establish an effective defense system, and the deliberate attack may 
be avoided. 


A deliberate attack is characterized by thorough, detailed planning; rapid concentration of forces; 
opportunistic exploitation of enemy weaknesses; violent execution; early transition to exploitation; and 


positive, aggressive leadership at all echelons of command. A deliberate attack involves overcoming 
strong enemy forces in established positions and is undertaken after a time-consuming reconnaissance, 
acquisition and development of targets, and analysis of all other factors affecting the situation. This 
type of offensive operation requires the sudden, violent concentration of combat power in an area 
where there is a high probability of surprise. 


d. Exploitation. Exploitation may follow the deliberate or hasty attack to destroy the enemy's ability 
to reconstitute an organized defense or to conduct an orderly withdrawal. The division can either 
exploit its own success, act as the exploiting force for a higher echelon, or follow and support another 
exploiting force. Exploiting forces can have the mission of securing objectives deep in the enemy rear, 
cutting lines of communication, surrounding and destroying enemy forces, denying escape routes to an 
encircled force, or destroying enemy reserves. In most cases, exploitation proceeds directly from attack 
dispositions and is initiated by committed units. There is rarely a pause between attack and 
exploitation. 


(1) The commander exploits opportunities afforded by the situation. Opportunities for exploitation 
are indicated by an increase in prisoners captured; an increase in abandoned materiel; and the 
overrunning of artillery, command facilities, signal installations, and supply dumps. The Assistant 
Chief of Staff, G2 (Intelligence) (G2) must be prepared to furnish information-gathering agencies with 
appropriate and timely intelligence requirements (IR). The transition from the deliberate attack to the 
exploitation may be so gradual that it is hardly distinguishable, or it may be abrupt. 


(2) Once the exploitation has begun, it is carried out without letup to the final objective. The 
enemy is given no relief from offensive pressure. The exploiting force secures terrain only as necessary 
to accomplish its mission. 


(3) Decentralized execution is characteristic of the exploitation. However, the commander must 
prevent overextension of the command. CS and CSS plans must be flexible to support the extending 
lines of communication. Petroleum consumption rates are high, making preparation for rapid resupply 
to forward areas essential. 


(4) The exploiting force performs aggressive reconnaissance to the front and flanks to maintain 
contact with enemy forces, assist in locating enemy strongpoints, and avoid ambushes. Employment of 
forces in the exploitation is similar to the movement to contact. Attack from multiple march columns is 
normal due to the size of the units. 


(5) The exploiting force clears only enough of its zone to permit it to advance and secure its 
flanks. Commanders avoid dissipation of forces to achieve minor tactical success. Enemy forces that 
interfere or can interfere with the mission are destroyed, contained, or bypassed. However, approval to 
bypass enemy units still rests with the next higher commander, who must reduce the bypassed enemy 
unit. Bypassed enemy forces are reported to adjacent units, follow-and-support units, and to higher 
headquarters. 


(6) When the leading elements of a march column make contact with enemy forces, they deploy 
and attempt to bypass or continue to advance. If the resistance is too heavy for the leading elements yet 


cannot be bypassed, the leading elements develop the enemy position and report this fact to the main 
body. Succeeding elements in the column strengthen the leading elements or execute a hasty attack. 


(7) Employment of active electronic countermeasures can inhibit enemy reaction at critical phases. 
The rapid advance of an exploiting force reduces its vulnerability to enemy counteraction. 


(8) As the exploiting force advances, the follow-and-support units secure lines of communication, 
mop up or destroy bypassed pockets of resistance, expand the area of exploitation from the exploiting 
force's axis of advance, and block the movement of enemy reinforcements into the area. Follow-and- 
support units must relieve elements of the exploiting force that have been left to block or contain 
enemy forces or continue the mission of the exploiting force. Commanders of the follow-and-support 
units and the exploiting force maintain close liaison. Elements of the follow-and-support units may be 
attached to the exploiting force. 


e. Pursuit. The pursuit is a natural extension of the exploitation. It differs from the exploitation in 
that its primary function is to complete the destruction of the enemy force that is in the process of 
disengagement. While a terrain objective may be designated, the enemy force itself is the primary 
objective. The pursuit usually consists of direct pressure and encircling forces. The TF participates in 
the pursuit as part of a larger force. The pursuit is conducted using a direct-pressure force, an encircling 
force, and a follow-and-support force. The TF may comprise or be part of any of these forces. 


(1) The mission of a direct-pressure force is to prevent enemy disengagement or subsequent 
reconstitution of enemy defense and to inflict maximum casualties. It does this by attacking constantly, 
day and night. The enemy is not allowed to break contact. He is denied the opportunity to reorganize 
and reestablish his defense. Leading elements of the direct pressure forces move rapidly along all 
available roads, containing or bypassing small enemy pockets of resistance, which are reduced by 
follow-and-support units. At every opportunity, the direct-pressure force envelops, cuts off, and 
destroys enemy elements, provided such actions do not interfere with the primary mission. 


(2) The mission of the encircling force is to get behind the enemy and block his escape so that he 
can be destroyed between the direct-pressure and enveloping forces. The encircling force advances 
along or flies over routes paralleling the enemy's line of retreat to reach defiles, communications 
centers, bridges, and other key terrain ahead of the enemy main force. Airborne, air-assault, armored, 
and mechanized units are particularly effective as encircling forces. If the encircling force cannot 
outdistance the enemy, it attacks the enemy main body on its flanks. 


(3) Direct-pressure forces advance relentlessly, while the encircling force cuts the enemy's lines of 
retreat. Double encircling of the retreating main force or its elements is accomplished when conditions 
permit. Hostile rear guards or forces on flank positions should not divert the main force from its 
mission. Airborne or air-assault units are used to envelop enemy rear guards and to expedite their 
destruction. This allows the pursuing force to move more rapidly. If the enemy's main force establishes 
itself on a position from which it cannot be quickly dislodged, the commander attacks immediately. If 
the attempt to cut the enemy's escape routes fails, a new encircling force is immediately dispatched. 


(4) R&S aircraft and lead elements inform commanders of enemy locations and activities. Attack 
helicopters and close-air-support aircraft concentrate on his lines of withdrawal, columns, and reserves. 


The pursuing force employs all available means of electronic countermeasures to confuse the enemy, 


deny him use of his C* communications, and hinder his attempts to consolidate and reorganize. 
Study Appendix C, pages C-6 through C-11, for a more thorough grasp of this subject. 


1-5. Characteristics of Offensive Operations. All successful offensive operations are characterized by 
surprise, concentration, speed, flexibility, and audacity. 


a. Surprise. Commanders achieve surprise by striking the enemy at a time or place or in a manner 


for which he is unprepared. Surprise delays enemy reactions, overloads and confuses his C*, reduces 
the effectiveness of his weapons, and induces psychological shock in soldiers and leaders. By radically 
diminishing enemy combat power, surprise enables an attacker to succeed with fewer forces than he 
might otherwise require. 


(1) Operational requirements. Achieving outright surprise once hostilities have begun has never 
been easy. Modern surveillance and warning capabilities have made it even more difficult. Surprise can 
still be achieved, however, by operating in a manner contrary to the enemy's expectations such as 
attacking over a more difficult, therefore less obvious, avenue of approach or in adverse weather. 
Germany's precipitate defeat of France in May 1940, for example, resulted in large measure from the 
surprise created by attacking through the impassable Ardennes Forest. Four years later, German armies 
surprised American forces by attacking in the dead of winter over the very same ground. 


Surprise can also be created by radically altering the structure or tempo of the battle. For example, the 
insertion of airborne, airmobile, or special-operations forces deep in the enemy's rear can sharply and 
suddenly increase the enemy's sense of threat, sow fear and confusion and, in extreme cases, induce 
outright paralysis. British and American airborne attacks the night before the Normandy invasion had 
such an effect on defending German forces. Similarly, deep ground attacks can achieve surprise simply 
through the rapidity with which they move, by confronting rearward enemy forces with a wholly 
unanticipated threat. The Israeli attack in the Sinai in June 1967 illustrated such surprise-gaining 
agility. 


Surprise can be achieved by manipulating the enemy's expectations through deception, feints, and 
ruses. Egypt's attack across the Suez Canal in 1973 owed its success in part to a succession of 
demonstrations and maneuvers conducted in the months prior to the attack. These actions led Israeli 
commanders to believe the preparations for the actual attack were merely part of the same pattern. 
More recently, British forces in the Falkland Islands used deception effectively to surprise Argentine 
forces defending Port Stanley. 


(2) Tactical requirements. Units must — 
(1) Emphasize R&S. 
(2) Hit the enemy at a time and place he does not expect. 
(3) Employ deception measures. 


b. Concentration. Concentration is the massing and synchronization of overwhelming combat power 
against enemy weaknesses. 


(1) Operational requirements. While surprise may often contribute to offensive success, 
concentration of effort is essential to achieving and exploiting it. Virtually all modern offensive 
operations have been characterized by sudden concentrations followed by rapid, deep exploitations. 
Germany's attack through France in 1940, the Soviet attack into Manchuria in 1945, MacArthur's 
counteroffensive in Korea in 1950, and Israel's seizure of the Sinai in 1967 illustrate the rapid 
concentration of combat power to penetrate or envelop, then shatter the enemy's defenses. In all but the 
Manchurian case, the attacker enjoyed little overall numerical advantage. Each operation succeeded by 
achieving overwhelming local superiority, then preserving that initial advantage by rapid and relentless 
exploitation. 


Modern technology has made the process of concentration more difficult and more dangerous. While 
advances in ground and air mobility enable the attacker to concentrate more rapidly, they also enable 
the defender to react more quickly. The lethality of modern weaponry, especially nuclear weapons, 
radically increases the threat to concentrated formations. 


To overcome these difficulties, the attacking commander must manipulate his and the enemy's 
concentration. First, he must disperse forces to stretch the enemy's defenses and avoid presenting 
lucrative targets for the enemy's deep fires. He next concentrates rapidly along converging axes to 
overwhelm enemy forces at the point of attack. Finally, by dispersing once again, the commander 
exploits his initial success and shatters the enemy's defenses in depth. 


This pattern of rapid concentration and dispersal requires flexible leaders, agile units, and careful 
synchronization of combat, CS, and CSS activities. Commanders at all levels must designate a main 
effort, focus resources to support it, and be prepared to shift it rapidly without losing synchronization as 
the attack unfolds. Units making the main attack must be allocated enough CS and CSS to adjust to 
changing circumstances without time-consuming and potentially confusing reorganizations. At the 
same time, the commander must retain control of sufficient assets to shift his main effort to a 
supporting attack if the latter appears more promising. 


At every level, but especially at division and higher, special effort must be devoted to concealing 
concentration until it is too late for the enemy to react to it effectively. Units must avoid or mask 
patterns of movement and preparatory activity that might reveal the and indirect fires must be 
monitored to preclude a visible change in the attacking force's operating pattern. Speed, security, and 
deception are essential to successful concentration for attack. 


(2) Tactical requirements. Units must — 
(a) Plan based on information generated by aggressive reconnaissance. 
(b) Fix the enemy to prevent his reaction to maneuver. 
(c) Mass forces and fires rapidly to overwhelm the enemy defense. 
(d) Synchronize maneuver with CS. 


c. Speed. The attack must move rapidly. Speed is absolutely essential to success. It promotes 
surprise, keeps the enemy off balance, contributes to the security of the attacking force, and prevents 
the defender from taking effective countermeasures. Properly exploited, speed can confuse and 


immobilize the defender until the attack becomes unstoppable. Finally, speed can compensate for a lack 
of mass and provide the momentum needed for attacks to achieve their aims. 


(1) Operational requirements. 


(a) Attacking forces move fast and follow reconnaissance units or successful probes through gaps 
in enemy defenses. They shift their strength quickly to widen penetrations, roll up exposed flanks, and 
reinforce successes. The attacker tries to carry the battle deep into the enemy rear area to break down 
the enemy's defenses before he can react. The enemy must never be permitted to recover from the 
shock of the initial assault, never be given the time to identify the main effort, and above all, never be 
afforded the opportunity to mass his forces or supporting fire against the main offensive effort. 


(b) Speed is built into operations through careful planning. Commanders must identify the best 
avenues for attack, plan the battle in depth, provide for quick transitions to exploitation and pursuit, and 
concentrate and combine forces effectively. 


(2) Tactical requirements. Units must — 
(a) Plan and rehearse battle drills. 
(b) Conduct route reconnaissance. 
(c) War-game contingencies with subordinate leaders. 
(d) Exercise responsive es 
(e) Issue mission-type orders. 


(f) Use routes, movement techniques, and formations that allow the force to move rapidly and 
securely. 


(g) Isolate enemy forces through fixing and suppressing fires. 

(h) Provide rapid resupply with logistics packages (LOGPACs) to sustain the force's offensive 
capability. 

(i) Maintain momentum to keep the enemy from reestablishing his defense. 


d. Flexibility. Flexibility is the ability to divert from the plan and exploit success by maintaining 
freedom of maneuver. Flexibility in planning results from war-gaming. 


(1) Operational requirements. 


(a) Use detailed advance planning. The attack must be flexible. The commander must foresee 
developments as far ahead as possible. However, he must also expect uncertainties and be ready to 
exploit opportunities. To preserve synchronization on a fluid battlefield, initial planning must be 
detailed. 


(b) Understand the commander's intent. Subordinates must understand the higher commander's 
aims so well that they can properly exploit battlefield opportunities even when communications fail. 
The corps or division must coordinate on a daily basis for the support of all arms and control operations 
that may cover 50 to 80 kilometers and may change direction frequently. Brigades and battalions must 


sustain themselves in such an environment and maintain the ability to change direction quickly without 
losing their concentration or synchronization. 


(c) Exploit opportunities. The plan must use routes that permit the maximum possible 
opportunities for maneuver around strongpoints. A major offensive operation must provide: 


@ Branches from the main approach. 

@ Plans for reversion to the defense and for exploitation. 

@ Control measures that facilitate changing the direction or location of the main effort. 
@ Provisions for combat at night or in limited visibility. 


(d) Provide nuclear and chemical support/protection. Even if nuclear and chemical weapons do 
not support the attack, commanders must plan to protect the force from the enemy's use. Plan for 
maximum dispersal of units, use of multiple routes, and protection of reserves to ensure flexibility. 


(2) Tactical requirements. Units must — 


(1) Conduct aggressive reconnaissance that continues to seek enemy weaknesses and ways to 
attack him from his flanks and rear. 


(2) Create and maintain a reserve that can assume the mission of the main attack or exploit an 
enemy weakness. A reserve is a commander's primary means of maintaining flexibility. 


(3) Maintain a C? system that allows the commander to transmit decisions rapidly during the 
battle. 


(4) Use FRAGOs, checkpoints, and reserve graphic-control measures. 
(5) Plan for contingencies that permit shifting the main effort. 


e. Audacity. Audacity is the willingness to risk bold action in order to win. The audacious 
commander is quick, decisive, and willing to take prudent risks. He bases his decisions on sound 
tactical judgment, personal observation of the terrain, and first-hand knowledge of the battle. He 
constantly seeks to attack the enemy on the flanks or the rear and to rapidly exploit success. He shares 
the hazards of the battlefield with his troops, moving to the critical places to lead by example. Audacity 
has always been a feature of successful offenses. More attacks have been defeated because of lack of 
audacity than for any other reason. 


Study Appendix C, pages C-4 through C-7, for a more thorough grasp of this subject. 


1-6. Forms of Maneuver. TF attacks are of two basic types: hasty and deliberate. The two are 
distinguished primarily by the time available for planning and the extent of preparation. In either case, 
the attack is violent, resolute, and synchronized. The basic forms of maneuver used in an attack are 
envelopment, turning movement, infiltration, penetration, and frontal attack. While frequently used in 
combination, each maneuver attacks the enemy in a different way and poses different challenges to the 
attacking commander. 


a. Envelopment. Envelopment is the form of maneuver that seeks to achieve surprise and apply 
strength against weakness. It is the preferred form of maneuver. 


b. Turning movement. The turning movement is a variant of envelopment in which the attacker 
attempts to avoid the defense entirely. Instead, the attacker seeks to secure key terrain deep in the 
enemy's rear area and along his lines of communication. 


c. Infiltration. Infiltration is another means of reaching the enemy's rear area without fighting 
through prepared defenses. It is the covert movement of all or part of the attacking force through enemy 
lines to a favorable position in their rear area. 


d. Penetration. Penetration is used when enemy flanks are not assailable and when time does not 
permit any other form of maneuver. It attempts to rupture enemy defenses on a narrow front (normally 
the frontage of a defending platoon) and to create assailable flanks and access to the enemy's rear area. 


e. Frontal attack. The frontal attack is the simplest but least-preferred form of maneuver. Because it 
strikes the enemy across a wide front and along the most direct approaches, it is nearly always costly in 
lives and materiel. 


Study Appendix C, pages C-7 through C-12, for a more thorough grasp of this subject. 


1-7. Summary. This lesson discussed offensive operations within the context of Army operations 
doctrine. It defined the fundamentals of the doctrine and their impact on Army operational and tactical 
levels of offensive operations. It discussed the purposes of the offense, characteristics of offensive 
operations, and forms of offensive maneuver. TFs are organized to fight and win in the context of Army 
operations. Armored battalion/TF operations feature the employment of all elements of the combined- 
arms team, including combat, CS, and CSS BOSs. The key to victory is to quickly mass the combat 
power of maneuver CO/TMs and to integrate and synchronize combat, CS, and CSS combat 
multipliers. 


LESSON 1 
PRACTICE EXERCISE 


The following items test your grasp of the materials covered in this lesson. There is only one correct 
answer for each item. When you complete the exercise, check your answer with the answer key that 
follows. If you answer any item incorrectly, study again that part of the lesson which contains the 
portion involved. 


1 List the fundamentals of Army operations and define each one. 


2 What is the purpose of the offense? 


3 List and define the five characteristics of offensive operations. 


4 List and define the five forms of maneuver. 


5 List and define the five types of offensive operations. 


ANSWER KEY & REVIEW 


1 List the fundamentals of Army operations and define each one. 


Army operations doctrine embraces the concept of maneuver warfare and mission 
tactics. It has five basic fundamentals: initiative, agility, depth, synchronization, 
and versatility. 


2 What is the purpose of the offense? 


The purpose of the offense is to — 
@ Defeat enemy forces. 


@ Hold the enemy in position. 


@ Deceive and divert the enemy. 


@ Deprive the enemy of resources. 


@ Secure key or decisive terrain. 


® Gain information. 


@ Disrupt the enemy attack. 


3 List and define the five characteristics of offensive operations. 


All successful offensive operations are characterized by surprise, concentration, 
speed, flexibility, and audacity. 


4 List and define the five forms of maneuver. 


The forms of maneuver include envelopment, turning movement, infiltration, 
penetration, and frontal attack. While frequently used in combination, each 
maneuver attacks the enemy in a different way and poses different challenges to 
the attacking commander. (Appendix C, pages C-7 to C-12) 


5 List and define the five types of offensive operations. 


There are five forms of offensive operations. They are: movement to contact, 
hasty attack, deliberate attack, exploitation, and pursuit. 


LESSON 2 


PLANNING CONSIDERATIONS 
Critical Task: B-100-000 
OVERVIEW 
LESSON DESCRIPTION: 


This lesson addresses staff planning, techniques, and procedures that support armored battalion/TF 
planning for the deliberate attack. It also addresses engineer considerations in support of armored 
battalion/TF attack planning and execution. 


TERMINAL LEARNING OBJECTIVE: 


ACTION: You will identify the planning considerations for an armored 
battalion/TF deliberate attack and the fundamentals of the deliberate 
attack. You will also identify the key functions of the engineer battalion 
commander and his staff and the combat-engineer company commander 
during the planning and execution of the deliberate attack. Finally, you 
will identify how and why engineer assets are apportioned to armored 
battalions/TFs. 


CONDITION: You will use the materials contained in this lesson. 


STANDARD: You will correctly answer all questions on the practice exercise at the 
end of the lesson. 


REFERENCES _ The materials contained in this lesson were derived from FM 5-34, FM_ 
: 5-100, FM 71-100, FM 100-5, FM 5-71-100, ST 100-9, and other 
materials approved by the US Army Engineer School. 


Refer also to Appendix C (extract pages 3-19 through 3-54 from FM 71- 
2). 


INTRODUCTION 


The objective of offensive operations is to break through the enemy's main defensive zone and into the 
rear area to destroy artillery positions, command posts, logistics support areas, ADA positions, and 
lines of communication. Friendly forces sometimes encounter a well-prepared enemy defensive 
position that cannot be eliminated with a hasty attack. 


When this happens, the entire force will pause and take sufficient time to prepare for and conduct a 
deliberate attack. 


Major changes are taking place in the engineering community that affect the capability of combat 
engineers to support the combined-arms team during offensive operations. Changes under the 


divisional engineer structure include improved C2, improved logistics organization, and an experienced 
engineer commander at almost every maneuver command level. Army operations doctrine emphasizes 


offensive operations as the key to victory. Force mobility is the key to quick and decisive offensive 
operations, and combat engineers must understand how to enhance the overall mobility of the force. 


PARTA 
PLANNING OFFENSIVE OPERATIONS 


2-1. Considerations. Offensive operations include hasty attacks, deliberate attacks, and variations of 
both. Appendix C covers the various types of offensive operations, but this lesson will focus on 
deliberate attacks. A deliberate attack requires time for collecting and evaluating enemy information, 
reconnoitering, planning, and coordinating. The attack may be made from positions in contact or 
through a forward unit following a passage of lines. Task organization may be changed to fit the 
concept of operation. The commander must provide the necessary CS for each CO/TM and establish 


proper CF relationships between units. The commander should designate support, breaching, and 
assault forces and position them in the attack formation for anticipated breaching operations. 


In planning a deliberate attack, the commander and staff follow these principles of C2: 


@ Adhere to the 1/3 - 2/3 rule. Commanders should use only one-third of the time available for 
planning and allow two-thirds of the time for preparation. 


@ Follow troop-leading procedures to use available time efficiently. 


@ Issue warning orders to initiate reconnaissance, movement, and subordinate-unit planning and 
preparation. 


@ Conduct detailed reconnaissance and IPB to determine the precise location, orientation, 
disposition, and intent of the enemy. 


@ Use a reverse-planning process to develop detailed plans from the objective area back to the line 
of departure (LD) or the assembly area. 


@ Designate a main attack. 
@ Task-organize maneuver units to support the main effort for each phase of the operation. 


@ Ensure that coordination and synchronization of maneuver, CS, and CSS assets are built into the 
plan and support the main attack. 


@ Deliver the order from a vantage point that overlooks the terrain of the operation and ensure that 
the order contains a clear statement of the mission and the intent. 


@ Conduct rehearsals of the fire-support plan and, to the extent possible, practice the movement 
plan. 


@ Conduct continuous reconnaissance and schedule a final intelligence update just before the 
attack. 


2-2. Concept of the Attack. A simple, complete concept of operations is the basis of all tactical 
offensive actions. The concept should permit rapid transition between offensive phases. Corps and 
divisions make use of five complementary elements in fighting their offensive battles: 


@ A main attack with supporting attacks as required. 
@ Reserve operations in support of the attack. 


@ A reconnaissance and security operation forward and to the flanks and rear of main and 
supporting attacks. 


@ A continuous deep operation in vital parts of the zone of attack. 


@ Rear-area operations needed to maintain offensive momentum. While some deep and rear-area 
activities conducted by higher echelons affect (and must therefore be coordinated with) brigade 
and subordinate units, the latter normally do not conduct separate deep and rear-area operations. 
These rear echelons, however, seek and anticipate uncommitted enemy forces that could affect 
mission accomplishment. They also provide all-around security, to include protection of 
logistics trains in the rear area. 


a. Close operations. The commander organizes elements of the offensive framework for 
complementary functions in conducting his attack. In the close operation, reconnaissance and security 
forces (covering forces and advance, flank, or rear guards) locate the enemy and find gaps in his 
defenses, protect the friendly force from surprise, develop the situation, and give the commander time 
and space in which to react to the enemy (see Figure 2-1). The main and supporting efforts maneuver 
around or through enemy defenses to occupy objectives that permit the defeat of defending forces. 


Some keys for exploiting success are— 


Roll up adjacant positions 

Attack from flanks and rear 

Widen the penetration 

Protect lines of communication 

Continue the attack to the rear 

Maintain momentum 

Disrupt the enemy's continuity 

Destroy the enemy's headquarters, CS, and CSS 
Move faster than counterattacking forces 
Prepare to destroy a counterattack 
Understand enemy doctrine 

Maintain security 
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Figure 2-1. Exploiting success 


b. Deep operations. Deep operations isolate enemy defenses, disorganize enemy reserves, disrupt 
enemy support, and complicate the reconstitution of the defense during withdrawal. 


c. Rear-area operations. Rear-area operations ensure freedom of action for committed and 
uncommitted forces and protect needed CS and CSS support from disruption. 


2-3. Deliberate-Attack Mission Planning. In contrast to hasty attacks, deliberate attacks are fully 
synchronized operations that employ every available asset against the enemy's defense. Because such 
synchronization requires careful planning and extensive coordination, deliberate attacks take time to 
prepare. During this time, the enemy can improve his defenses, disengage, or launch a spoiling attack 
of his own. Therefore, deliberate attacks should be reserved for those situations where the defense can 
neither be outflanked nor overcome with a hasty attack. 


Whether hasty or deliberate, a successful attack depends on concentrating the maximum possible shock 
and violence against the enemy force. The objective is to shatter the enemy's nerve, ruin his combined- 
arms synchronization, and destroy his unit's cohesion and the willingness of his soldiers to fight. The 
most successful attacks leave defending units incapable of further resistance. Deliberate attacks 
normally include large volumes of supporting fires, main and supporting attacks, and deception 
measures. Detailed information about the enemy must be collected from higher, lower, and adjacent 
units through patrolling, reconnaissance by fire, aerial photographs, prisoners, line-crossers, electronic 
warfare, radar, sensors, and other means. 


a. Preparation. Detailed information about terrain can be collected from many of the same sources as 
that about the enemy. Leaders at all levels should look at the actual terrain in daylight. If the attack is to 
be conducted at night, they should also look at the terrain at night. The likelihood that terrain can be 
seen or reconnoitered in detail more than a few kilometers into enemy territory is remote. Detailed 
planning of maneuver and fires will usually be restricted. Planning for subsequent actions will normally 
be more general. For example, the maneuver of forces and fires may be stated in broad terms, and units 
may simply receive orders to prepare to exploit success. 


Bringing subordinate commanders together to issue the order is an important advantage that is not 
usually available in a hasty attack. The operation must be explained in detail so that there are no doubts 
about who is to do what and when it is to be done. 


If the order is issued at a forward location, the battalion/TF commander indicates points of interest on 
the ground as well as on the map. With all commanders present, coordination among CO/TMs is started 
immediately and is often completed before they disperse. 


The battalion/TF commander and staff supervise preparation and execution of the plan. The 
commander and selected assistants must be well forward in the attack so as to exercise control. Success 
of the operation depends on the commander's immediate reaction to the situation as it develops. He 
must literally see in order to effectively suppress and move. 


b. Time. Time is the biggest difference between hasty and deliberate attacks. For a deliberate attack, 
time must be made available for the collection and evaluation of enemy information, reconnaissance, 
planning, and coordination. The battalion/TF may itself be reorganized and will often change internal 
organization to optimize each force for the task it will be assigned. New units may be attached to or 
placed in support of the battalion/TF or subordinate units. Time must be available to thoroughly 
familiarize replacements with the situation, mission, SOPs, and signal operation instructions (SOI). 
Time is used for careful assignment and coordination of missions of tank, mechanized infantry, attack 
helicopter, artillery, antitank (AT), mortar, engineer, bridging, surveillance, air defense, maintenance, 
medical, supply, and signal assets. Each contributes to the commander’s ability to see, suppress, and 
move. Each must be used to the best advantage. 


c. Replacements. Replacements must have time to become familiar with the — 
(1) Situation. 


(2) Mission. 


(3) SOPs. 
(4) Communication and electronics. 


d. IPB. The engineer is the terrain expert and works closely with the Intelligence Officer (US Army) 
(S2) in the initial phases of the IPB process. The engineer will advise the maneuver commander on the 
terrain's capability to support the plan and how the commander can best use the terrain to his benefit. 


Study Appendix C, page C-21 for a more thorough grasp of this subject. 


e. R&S planning. The S2 prepares a detailed R&S plan based on information generated during the 
IPB process. He coordinates this with the Operations and Training Officer (US Army) (S3) to confirm 
or deny the S2’s templating. Specific taskings are given to CO/TMs, scout platoons, ground 
surveillance radar (GSR) sections, and any other element that has an R&S capability. 


Study Appendix C, page C-21 through C-24 for a more thorough grasp of this subject. 


f. Reporting. The S2 establishes reporting by an established time schedule. The size, activity, 
location, unit, time, and equipment (SALUTE) format is used for accurate reporting. Information 
collected must be quickly disseminated to all elements of the TF and higher headquarters. 


g. Dissemination of information. Dissemination within the battalion/TF is usually made by personal 
contacts, oral reports, radio net monitoring, and briefings. Dissemination to higher and adjacent units is 
usually accomplished through reports, summaries, and intelligence estimates and analyses. 


h. The command estimate. The estimate of the situation, in its broadest sense, is a mental, problem- 
solving process. The difficult part is to select the best way to accomplish the mission. An estimator 
should use some logical and rational system to assist him in determining the best way to accomplish the 
mission. (This concept is discussed in detail in Lesson 3.) 


2-4. Scheme of Maneuver. The scheme of maneuver is the central expression of the commander's 
concept of the operation. The scheme of maneuver must be flexible enough to take advantage of 
developing information. Attack plans will often have two or more initial options. A final choice, based 
on the latest intelligence, will not be made until just before the attack. 


a. The scheme of maneuver addresses actions on the objective and synchronization of the close 
assault. Actions on the objective are an important aspect of attack planning. The commander must 
develop a plan to isolate and destroy individual enemy units by achieving overwhelming combat-power 
ratios at the decisive point and time. The plan must enable the commander to bring as much combat 
power to bear as possible by synchronizing maneuver elements and fires. Maneuver units must arrive at 
their attack-by-fire positions or commence the assault simultaneously to achieve the desired combat- 
power ratios and avoid a "piecemeal" attack. Fires must be planned to enhance combat-power ratios. 
Reverse planning from actions on the objective is an excellent method for enhancing synchronization 
of the attack. It serves to clarify the commander's intent and prevent overemphasis on movement. To 
isolate enemy units from one another, the commander may use direct and indirect fires, including 
smoke for obscuration, and maneuver to fix units or to prevent reinforcement. 


b. Normally, the TF scheme of maneuver for a deliberate attack employs three elements: main 
attack, supporting attack, and reserve. 


(1) Main attack. The mission of the main attack is to penetrate the enemy's defenses and secure the 
objective. The main attack emphasizes the indirect approach. 


(2) Supporting attack. The mission of the supporting attack is to fix or suppress an enemy force not 
being directly assaulted by the main attack. The supporting attack accomplishes its mission by 
emphasizing fire rather than maneuver. The fires of the supporting attack must be combined with 
indirect fires to achieve the maximum effectiveness. The supporting attack allows the main attack to be 
successful. 


(3) Reserve. The reserve is an uncommitted force used during the critical place and time to ensure 
mission success. Reserves are positioned to weight the main effort. They exploit success, reinforce or 
maintain momentum, deal with enemy counterattacks, provide security, complete the destruction of 
enemy forces, secure deep objectives, or open the next phase of a campaign or major operation by 
seizing objectives beyond the defended area. 


(a) The TF normally retains a reserve to complete the destruction of the enemy’s position or 
exploit the success of the attack. The reserve may be used initially to overwatch the main attack. 


(b) A brigade conducting a deliberate attack may often retain a two-or three-company 
battalion/TF in reserve initially. The commander and staff of a battalion/TF so designated face a 
planning task more complex than the task of planning a main or supporting attack. 


(c) The reserve commander needs to know the brigade concept in great detail, including when 
and where the brigade commander feels the reserve may be committed. He also needs the concepts of 
the leading battalions/TFs so that should the reserve be committed through or around any of them, he 
will have information as to their scheme of maneuver and plan for fire support. When the attack is 
under way, representatives of the reserve should be in the command post of the leading battalions/TFs. 
Many brigades require the commander of the reserve to join the brigade command group. Such an SOP 
provides the advantage of permitting the reserve commander to see the attack develop as the brigade 
commander sees it and have a forewarning of commitment. With face-to-face-contact with the higher 
unit commander, no time will be lost nor any misunderstanding of the mission as might be the case if 
orders are transmitted electronically or by messenger. 


(d) In a fast-moving operation, the reserve may move continuously behind a designated force. 
Deliberate attacks, however, are likely to be relatively slow. The reserve should plan to move on at least 
two routes so as to have combat units well forward. The commander should also plan dispersal areas 
where portions of the TF can obtain cover or concealment if held up even momentarily. Movement on 
multiple routes and provision for dispersal are ways of providing security for the TF and making it 
more difficult for the enemy to detect the direction of the brigade's main effort. 


Study Appendix C, pages C-25 through C-28 for a more thorough grasp of this subject. 
2-5. Integration and Coordination of Combat, CS, and CSS Assets. 


a. Follow-and-support forces. Follow-and-support forces are normally battalions/TF's or higher 
formations employed primarily in exploitation and pursuit operations to facilitate maintaining the 


momentum of the attack. They may also be used in conducting a penetration. A force with a follow- 
and-support mission is a committed unit. 


Follow-and-support forces assist attacking units by relieving them of tasks that would otherwise slow 
their advance. These tasks include — 


@ Destroying bypassed pocket of resistance. 

@ Relieving elements of the attacking force that have been left to block or contain enemy forces. 
@ Securing the flanks of a penetration to prevent the enemy from closing it. 

@ Expanding the area of the penetration by breaking through other enemy defenses. 

@ Securing lines of communications. 

@ Securing key terrain overrun or bypassed by the attacking unit. 

@ Protecting key installations. 

@ Guarding prisoners of war. 


When augmented with additional CSS assets, follow-and-support forces may also be assigned missions 
such as refugees control and casualty collection and management. 


When operating as a follow-and-support force, TF movement techniques are similar to those used in 
the movement to contact. Plans are coordinated with the unit that the TF follows, and the tactical 
command post (CP) initially moves with that unit's tactical CP. The TF main CP monitors the command 
net of the unit that it is following. 


b. CO/TMs. Within the main or supporting attack, the TF commander assigns CO/TMs one of the 
following four basic missions to support the TF scheme of maneuver: 


(1) An attack to seize/secure a terrain objective. If the mission is to seize an objective, the 
company must clear it of enemy forces. Securing means not only gaining possession of the objective 
but deploying in a manner that prevents its destruction or loss to enemy action. The commander must 
clearly state the purpose to be achieved by seizing or securing the objective. 


(2) An overwatch. A unit assigned an overwatch mission supports the movement of other elements 
by placing direct fire or adjusting indirect fire on enemy forces that could engage the supported unit. 
The commander must designate the element to be overwatched and assign fire-control measures. The 
range of enemy antiarmor systems normally requires the overwatch element to reposition frequently. 
The commander may designate a series of overwatch positions or specify positioning instructions for 
the overwatch element. Overwatch positions are usually shown graphically as checkpoints. 


(3) An attack by fire. This mission requires engaging an enemy force with direct fire to destroy, 
fix, or suppress it. Commanders can assign positions and sectors of fire or other fire-control measures. 


(4) A reserve force. The TF commander determines the size, composition, and location of his 
reserve. The commander prioritizes missions for planning and coordination based on likely 
contingencies. 


c. Scout platoon. During the preparation for the deliberate attack, the primary mission of the platoon 
is reconnaissance to gather intelligence on the enemy's defensive locations, orientation, and 
dispositions. Zone reconnaissance to facilitate the movement of the main attack, supporting attack, and 
reserves is a secondary mission. During the attack, the scout platoon's mission is to report enemy 
repositioning and counterattack. It prepares to screen to the front of the battalion/TF upon consolidation 
of the objective. 


d. Antiarmor company. AT elements are normally positioned to provide overwatch and support by 
fire onto the objective and the potential enemy counterattack routes. 


e. Field artillery (FA). The TF commander employs FA to help his CO/TMs move forward. In the 
deliberate attack, preparation fires and/or series of targets are often planned and delivered on the 
objective according to a predetermined time schedule. The commander plans fires to suppress, isolate, 
and blind the enemy forces. These fires are smoke and high explosive (HE). Also, a short-duration 
family of scatterable mines (FASCAM) is used to help isolate and impair the enemy's ability to 
counterattack. 


(1) A TF conducting the brigade's main attack will normally have priority of the brigade's direct- 
support artillery battalion, organic mortars, and aviation support. The commander and his staff develop 
the scheme of maneuver and the supporting fires concurrently. The fire-support officer (FSO) plans, 
prepares, distributes, and continually updates the TF fire-support plan. 


(2) The FSO recommends and the commander approves those fire-support tasks that make the 
greatest contribution to the attack. The FSO determines priorities and taskings for the battalion mortar 
platoon in conjunction with the overall fire-support plan. 


(3) The priority task for fire support in the attack is the suppression of antiarmor systems that 
inhibit maneuver. 


(4) Other fire-support tasks in the attack include — 


(a) Preparation fires. Preparation fires, including preplanned close air support (CAS), can 
suppress, neutralize, and destroy enemy positions on the objective. 


(b) Obscuration and screening fires. Fires using smoke assist breaching efforts, cover friendly 
maneuver, and aid in deception efforts, 


(c) Counterbattery fires. When manual breaching is anticipated, the FSO should coordinate for 
counterbattery fires, which are planned by higher headquarters. 


(d) Illumination fires. Illuminating fires are always planned for night attacks but are usually held 
on the order of the TF commander. 


(e) Priority targets. Priority targets are normally allocated to weight the main attack. 
(f) Assault fires. Assault fires are usually executed in the following sequence: 


@ Suppression fires to prevent the enemy from observing and engaging friendly elements 
and conceal the movement of companies. 


@ Concentrated fires to destroy enemy fighting positions near the initial objective. 
@ Subsequent fires that concentrate on deeper objectives. 


(g) Fires during consolidation. Fires are placed on retreating enemy forces and on deeper 
positions. Targets are planned on likely enemy counterattack routes or placed on enemy withdrawal 
routes to force his destruction or capture. 


f. Mortars. Mortars move well forward with the main effort. Although they can provide HE 
suppression, their primary mission is smoke placed in front of the objective and between the TF and the 
enemy to conceal friendly movement and isolate the enemy by obscuring enemy weapon systems. 
Once on the objective, the mortars position to provide general support to the battalion/TF defense. 


g. Air force. CAS missions are planned and flown at the request of the battalion/TF. The number of 
sorties received depends on the number allocated by brigade. The deliberate-attack planning process 
requires detailed planning, integration, and coordination of CAS within the battalion/TF scheme of 
maneuver. Tank and artillery positions are the priorities of CAS in the deliberate attack. 


h. ADA. During the deliberate attack, ADA assets are positioned well forward to support the main 
effort. ADA coverage for the main effort is focused against likely air avenues of approach and is 
concentrated at choke points and river-crossing sites. 


i. CSS. The combat trains normally do not accompany the battalion/TF during the deliberate attack. 
They remain in a location and readiness pasture that allows them to move forward rapidly to planned 
locations from which to affect CSS upon consolidation on the objective. 


2-6. Mobility, Countermobility, Survivability. 


a. Mobility. Engineer elements are employed well forward with the main attack to enhance mobility. 
Normally, reconnaissance is done by troops who are to breach obstacles, accompanied by an engineer 
who will assist in the assessment of obstacles. They accompany the breaching force and assist in 
reduction and crossing of obstacles encountered. In the deliberate attack, stealthy prebreach of 
obstacles by engineers or dismounted infantry is a preferred technique. 


b. Countermobility. Short-duration FASCAM can be planned behind an enemy unit to seal 
withdrawal routes or counterattack routes. 


c. Survivability. Survivability provides concealment and shelter from the effects of enemy weapons. 
Engineers have the technical knowledge, skills, and equipment to help other units develop and improve 
survivability. 


PART B 
ENGINEER CONSIDERATIONS 


This section deals with planning and executing an offensive operation. It does not cover all of the 
tactical issues dealing with the TF in the offense but looks instead at the interface that must occur 
between the TF and the engineer company during offensive operations. 


The engineer company provides a significant offensive capability to the force. The engineer company is 
the primary agent of obstacle breaching and fortification reduction available to the TF or the engineer 


battalion. The engineer company normally fights as part of a TF or with the engineer battalion during 
the offense. 


The offense's main purpose is to defeat, destroy, or neutralize the enemy force. The fundamental 
characteristics of offensive operations are surprise, concentration, tempo, and audacity. These 
characteristics are all subcomponents of initiative. 


2-7. Engineer Planning for the Deliberate Attack. Engineer planning requires a detailed engineer 
battlefield assessment (EBA). Enemy templating is crucial to the rapid movement of the force and the 
successful breaching of enemy obstacle systems. The combat-engineer battalion headquarters assists 
the brigade staff during situation analysis, prepares the EBA, and assists with detailed analysis and 
estimates during course-of-action (COA) development. It continually refines the EBA and war-games 
to assess all possible outcomes and develop necessary counters. Locating engineer units within the 
force and pre-positioning necessary materials allows either rapid exploitation of success or rapid 
transition to defense. Engineer considerations in a deliberate attack are support well forward, obstacle 
responsibility, flank security, and logistical sustainment. 


a. Support well forward. The primary offensive engineer function is mobility. There is insufficient 
engineer effort available in a rapidly moving offensive operation to accomplish more than just 
incidental survivability tasks. Consequently, most of the division engineers are task-organized in 
command relationships with forward elements. Generally, the leading TFs of the main-effort brigade 
and their supporting brigades receive a combat-engineer battalion. This battalion is oriented on 
mobility, rapid breaching, and assault support. It has assets to provide countermobility obstacles to 
protect the maneuver force's flank. The main-effort brigade is normally reinforced with an additional 
combat-engineer company from the following or supporting brigade(s). This combat-engineer company 
provides additional mobility capability. 


b. Obstacle responsibility. Countermobility is also important. Plans include situational obstacles to 
cover dangerous counterattack and flank-attack routes into the maneuver force's area of operations. 
Situational obstacles are planned as a way to handle contingencies. As a part of the war-gaming 
process, the engineer on the battle staff identifies areas for situational obstacles. Penetrations always 
require dynamic obstacles to help hold the flanks, and deep attacks require preplanned flank obstacles 
to block potential counterattack routes. The combat engineer also plans on a transition to the defense as 
the natural sequel to all offensive operations and preplans the necessary situational obstacles. 
Situational obstacles are controlled with the use of obstacle zones and belts. 


(1) Engineers with each leading brigade retain some type of situational mining capability. This 
could be the third company of the combat-engineer battalion, augmented by all obstacle sections within 
the battalion. 


(2) Artillery-delivered scatterable mines are always preplanned. The engineer at each level (TF, 
brigade, and division) plans and coordinates the employment of all artillery- scattered mines. Because 
artillery support for situational mining in the attack may be limited, engineers cannot prestock mines 
near firing points when required to move forward rapidly. Mission ammunition loads must be 
predominantly designed to suppress, neutralize, and obscure. If artillery-scattered mines are critical to 
the obstacle plan, engineers may dedicate vehicles to haul the ammunition for the artillery. 


(3) The combat-aviation brigade provides a significant situational-obstacle capability. Engineer 
rapid-demolition teams consist of a combat-engineer squad with preconfigured demolitions materials. 
These teams, which wait at a forward area rearm/refuel point (FARP) or helicopter pickup point, are 
able to rapidly destroy a bridge or crater a road. Helicopter-delivered Volcano minefields are planned 
but not loaded onto helicopters until needed. A combat-engineer squad is required, with the stockpile of 
Volcano mines, to load aircraft at a FARP. Preferably, these engineer forces would be provided by a 
supporting corps combat-engineer unit, but they could be provided by the following brigade. 


(4) Normally, the assault-and-obstacle platoon carries mines for rapid surface mining during 
offensive operations. The combat-engineer company will use the Volcano mine system and will require 
additional haul assets from the supported unit. 


c. Flank security. All placement of flank and hasty defense obstacles will be controlled with the use 
of obstacle belts and groups as subsets of the obstacle zones. Their location will be determined in the 
IPB and EBA processes. These control measures will be placed on the maneuver graphics and passed to 
the support elements to make them aware of potential obstacle locations. 


d. Logistical sustainment. Logistical sustainment requires conversion of tracked-vehicle-capable 
lanes and gaps into moderate-speed, wheeled-vehicle routes as soon as possible. Each forward brigade 
require one good, all-weather main supply route (MSR) in order to sustain its fight Forward 
ammunition supply points (ATPs) and ammunition transfer points (ATPs) require protection and 
concealed road nets capable of withstanding heavy wheeled-vehicle traffic and occasional tracked- 
vehicle traffic. Replacement of assault bridging and improving breach lanes are necessary to accelerate 
and ease wheeled-vehicle passage. Wheeled combat-engineer battalions from the corps engineer group 
provide this support to the division. Regimental engineers do not have the capability to accomplish 
these missions. 


2-8. Reconnaissance. Reconnaissance is always conducted to verify, extend, and modify the engineer 
picture of the battlefield developed during the EBA. The combat-engineer battalion S2 develops the list 
of engineer priority-intelligence requirements. These requirements are met through direct tasking of 
engineer companies and by passing these requirements to the brigade S2 for incorporation into the 
brigade's collection plan. The S2 is also the expert on the threats engineer organizations, equipment, 
capabilities, doctrine, tactics, techniques, and procedures. The engineer-brigade S2 is the main source 
for this detailed information. 


A combat-engineer scout squad normally accompanies the maneuver scout platoon during 
reconnaissance. The combat-engineer squad, along with the scouts — 


@ Conducts reconnaissance of predicted obstacle areas. 


@® Conducts reconnaissance of unexpected obstacles encountered, and develop precise locations of 
the obstacles. 


@ Gathers detailed information on the obstacles such as mine types, spacing, and depth of tank 
ditches. 


@ Identifies attack positions for the breaching force and likely lane locations. 


Scouts concurrently determine details of the overwatching battle positions and identify attack-by-fire 
positions for the support force. 


2-9. Attack. The division engineer supports the brigades with reinforced combat-engineer battalions. 
These battalions are augmented with one combat-engineer company from the follow-on brigade. The 
brigade engineers normally organize their forces as follows: 


a. The lead brigade's combat-engineer battalion provides up to two reinforced combat-engineer 
companies to support leading TFs. Normally, each TF receives one combat-engineer company, and 
reinforcements come from that battalion's organic company. 


b. The remaining organic company, now just a headquarters, receives the battalion's three obstacle 
sections and acts as the maneuver brigade's obstacle reserve. 


c. The combat-engineer company, under the operational control (OPCON) of the lead brigade, is 
given the missions of accepting obstacle handover from the leading TFs and improving obstacle lanes 
during the attack. The OPCON combat-engineer companies will hand over the obstacles to the follow- 
on TFs when they arrive. 


The follow-on brigade is organized with a combat-engineer company in support of each of its leading 
TFs. These companies move platoons in front of their TFs to take obstacle handover and help the TF 
passage. The combat-engineer battalion's third company is in direct support (DS) to the combat- 
engineer battalion of the main-effort brigade. 


2-10. Formation Movement. Combat engineers move as a part of a larger maneuver formation. The 
lead elements move under the control of the formation commander. Combat-engineer elements farther 
back and engineer-equipment support elements generally move in column, keeping station on the 
formation to their front. 


a. Lead combat-engineer squad. The lead combat-engineer element in a moving formation is a 
combat-engineer squad, which moves with the forward security element. Its mission is to identify 
terrain difficulties and obstacles, find a bypass, mark routes, report to the maneuver and combat- 
engineer commanders, and continue the mission. 


b. Lead combat-engineer platoon. The combat-engineer platoon moves with four M113s and one 
combat-engineer vehicle (CEV) in a platoon-movement formation within the maneuver-team 
formation. The platoon does not tow trailers, except for mine-clearing line charge (MICLIC) launchers, 
if armored vehicle-launched MICLICs (AVLMs) are not available. Armored vehicle-launched bridges 
(AVLBs), Volcano tracks, and armored combat earthmovers (ACEs) do not have the mobility to terrain 
drive. They move behind the maneuver CO/TM, normally one terrain feature back, guiding on the trail 
element. They move under the control of their platoon leader. Their mission is to conduct the initial 
breaching operations. They mark the breach, report its location, and continue the mission. The trailers 
can be left in the maneuver-unit field trains and brought forward by the engineer and maneuver CSS 
vehicles. 


c. Lead combat-engineer company. Two reinforced combat-engineer platoons are forward with lead 
maneuver teams. An additional combat-engineer platoon (minus) and the additional assault section 


move under company-command group control behind the lead teams in the vicinity of the TF command 
group. The obstacle section from the forward combat-engineer company is attached to the trail engineer 
company. Its mission is to pass the maneuver battalion through the obstacle, improve the marking 
system, report, and continue the mission. 


d. Lead combat-engineer battalion. The battalion command group moves behind the lead TF. The 
third engineer company, minus its assault sections but with additional obstacle sections, moves in the 
center of the brigade. It can install rapid obstacles. This third company retains a blade team (two ACEs 
and a supervisor) from its assault sections. The blade team works forward to improve breaches and 
allow rapid recovery of AVLBs. The DS engineer company, under the engineer battalion commander's 
control, moves by bounds near the center of the brigade, accepts obstacle handover from forward 
engineers, and helps the following brigade to pass. 


Study Appendix C, pages C-12 through C-18, for a more thorough grasp of this subject. 


2-11. Breaching Obstacle Systems. The four types of breaching are in-stride, deliberate, assault, and 
covert. The command at each level must choose the breaching option based on the best information 
available and on the mission. Reconnaissance plays a major role in breaching. The size of the enemy 
force protecting the obstacle often determines the commander's decision on which type of breaching 
will be done. Each task requires two lanes through an obstacle system for mounted forces. If 
dismounted, each infantry platoon requires one lane. When planning the lane and breaching equipment 
requirements, the commander must have 50 percent redundancy in breaching equipment to handle 
unexpected problems and battle losses. 


a. In-stride. The in-stride breach is used by the maneuver brigades and TFs to quickly overcome 
unexpected or lightly defended tactical obstacles. Brigade and TF commanders plan and prepare their 
forces for an in-stride breach by task-organizing subordinate TFs or CO/TMs with the forces needed to 
conduct independent breaching operations. The actual breach is conducted at the subordinate level. The 
subordinate commander designates specific support, breaching, and assault forces based on his task 
organization. He is also responsible for synchronizing the suppress, obscure, secure, reduce (SOSR) 
breaching fundamentals through his own detailed breach planning or well-rehearsed immediate-action 
drills. The in-stride breach tactic enables a TF to seize and maintain the initiative through simple, 
decentralized, independent breaching operations conducted under the responsive C? of CO/TM 
commanders. 


b. Deliberate. The deliberate breach is a maneuver designed to cross an obstacle and continue the 
mission. A unit conducts a deliberate breach when the required force allocation ratios for support, 
breaching, and assault forces are beyond the capability of a task-organized subordinate unit. The 
deliberate breach is characterized by thorough reconnaissance, detailed planning, extensive preparation, 
and explicit rehearsal. One or more subordinate units are specifically tasked to perform the roles of 
support, breaching, and assault forces. The deliberate breach is centrally planned and executed. 


c. Assault. The assault breach allows a force to penetrate a enemy's protective obstacles and destroy 
the defender in detail. It provides a force with the mobility needed to gain a foothold in the enemy 
defense and exploit success by continuing the assault through the objective. The assault breach is 
conducted by CO/TMs and platoons assigned the mission of assaulting an objective as part of a larger 


force's attack. The nature of combat during the assault phase requires a different application of the 
SOSR breaching fundamentals than those used during in-stride and deliberate breaches. The TF 
commander still provides the CO/TM or platoon with the support, breaching, and assault assets it needs 
to accomplish the mission. However, he also task-organizes his own support force to suppress the 
enemy during the breaching and to isolate the assault-objective area. 


d. Covert. The covert breach is a special breaching operation used by dismounted forces during 
limited visibility. It is silently executed to achieve surprise and minimize casualties. The covert breach 
relies on stealth; quiet, manual lane-reduction techniques; and dismounted maneuver. The TF 
commander conducts a covert, breach when his mission specifies infiltration through the enemy to 
attack an objective deeper in the enemy's sector. The commander may also use the covert breach during 
an assault when the need for surprise outweighs the need for overwhelming suppression. The covert 
breach may support a mounted attack by creating and securing lanes designed for follow-on 
mechanized forces. 


2-12. Obstacle Handover. All combat engineers with follow-on forces move in front of their unit to 
accept obstacle-lane responsibility, improve lanes within capabilities, and pass their unit through and 
hand over the obstacle lanes to following forces. The platoon conducting the initial breach is 
responsible for conducting it according to the tactical marking system and passing responsibility for the 
obstacle lane to the following DS combat-engineer company within its battalion. In turn, the following 
DS combat-engineer company hands over the obstacle to the lead company of the following combat- 
engineer battalion (the combat-engineer battalion with the following brigade). Clearly marked lanes are 
essential. As soon as possible, an engineer force either marks the obstacle and lanes, bypasses them 
according to FM 5-34 with permanent fencing, or renders the obstacle safe (clears minefields and 
installs semipermanent bridging). 


2-13. Summary. This lesson addressed the planning considerations for an armored battalion/TF 
deliberate attack and the fundamentals of the deliberate attack. A deliberate attack requires time for 
collecting and evaluating enemy information, reconnoitering, planning, and coordinating. The key 
areas of deliberate-attack planning fundamentals are time, IPB, R&S, and the command-estimate 
process. The integration and coordination of CS and CSS are important elements of the deliberate- 
attack planning process. This lesson also discussed the command-estimate process and the techniques 
of the deliberate attack. R&S are critical in planning the deliberate attack. Remember, reconnaissance is 
continually conducted to collect information on which the commander plans, makes decisions, and 
issues orders. 


In this lesson, you learned that major changes are taking place in the engineering community that affect 
the way engineers will be used in the combined-arms team. You also learned the engineer 
considerations for planning and executing a deliberate attack. That is, the key functions of the engineer- 
battalion commander and his staff and the combat-engineer company commander during the planning 
and execution of the deliberate attack. Finally, you learned how and why combat-engineer assets are 
apportioned to the TFs. 


LESSON 2 


PRACTICE EXERCISE 


The following items will test your grasp of the material covered in this lesson. When you have 
completed the exercise, check your answer with the key that follows. If you answer any item 
incorrectly, study again that part which contains the portion involved. 


1. What is meant by adhere, as a minimum, to the 1/3 - 2/3 rule? 


2. Incontrast to hasty attacks, what are deliberate attacks? 


3. The TF scheme of maneuver for a deliberate attack employs three elements. What are 
they? 


4. Follow-and-support forces assist attacking units by relieving them of tasks that would 
otherwise slow their advance. These tasks include: 


5. Offensive IPB, coupled with aggressive reconnaissance, provides the commander the 
following information: 
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What are the engineer considerations in the deliberate attack? 


Deliberate attack plans include obstacles to cover 
dangerous counterattack and flank-attack routes into the maneuver force's area of 
operations. 


All placement of flank and hasty defense obstacles will be controlled with the use of 


and as subsets of the 


obstacle zones. 


is always conducted to verify, extend, and modify the 
engineer picture of the battlefield developed during the EBA. 


What are the four types of breaching obstacles? 


ANSWER KEY & REVIEW 


What is meant by adhere, as a minimum, to the 1/3 - 2/3 rule? 


Commanders should use only one-third of the time available for planning and 
allow two-thirds of the time for subordinates to prepare. 


In contrast to hasty attacks, what are deliberate attacks? 


In contrast to hasty attacks, deliberate attacks are fully synchronized operations 
that employ every available asset against the enemy's defense. 


The TF scheme of maneuver for a deliberate attack employs three elements. What are 
they? 


Normally, the TF scheme of maneuver for a deliberate attack employs three 
elements: main attack, supporting attack, and reserve. 


Follow-and-support forces assist attacking units by relieving them of tasks that would 
otherwise slow their advance. These tasks include: 


Follow-on forces will — 


@ Destroying bypassed pockets of resistance. 


@ Relieving elements of the attacking force that have been left to block or 
contain enemy forces. 


@ Securing the flanks of a penetration to prevent the enemy from closing it. 


@ Expanding the area of the penetration by breaking through other enemy 
defenses. 


@ Securing lines of communications. 
@ Securing key terrain overrun or bypassed by the attacking unit 
@ Protecting key installations. 


@ Guarding prisoners of war. 


5. Offensive IPB, coupled with aggressive reconnaissance, provides the commander the 
following information: 


The IPB, coupled with aggressive reconnaissance, provides the commander the 
following information: 


@ Location of existing and reinforcing obstacles. 

@ Enemy positions and orientations. 

@ Enemy intent based on his dispositions. 

@ Avenues of approach to exploit enemy weaknesses. 


@ Likely courses of action for employment of enemy reserves, 
counterattacking forces, and CS assets. (Appendix C, page C-21) 


6. What are the engineer considerations in the deliberate attack? 


The engineer considerations in a deliberate attack are — 
@ Support well forward. 
@ Obstacle responsibility. 


@ Flank security. 


@ Logistical sustainment. 


7. Deliberate attack plans include Situational obstacles to cover dangerous 
counterattack and flank-attack routes into the maneuver force's area of operations. 


8. All placement of flank and hasty defense obstacles will be controlled with the use of 
obstacle belts and groups as subsets of the obstacle zones. 


9. Reconnaissance is always conducted to verify, extend, and modify the engineer 
picture of the battlefield developed during the EBA. 


10 What are the four types of breaching obstacles? 


The four types of breaching are in-stride, deliberate, assault, and covert. 


LESSON 3 


ORGANIZATION AND EMPLOYMENT OF AN ARMORED 
BATTALION/TASK FORCE 


Critical Task: C-100-000 
OVERVIEW 
LESSON DESCRIPTION: 


The armored battalion/TF is a temporary grouping of combat, CS, and CSS forces organized and 
equipped to accomplish a specific mission. This lesson discusses the considerations in forming an 
armored battalion/TF and the capabilities and limitations of tank forces and mechanized infantry forces. 


TERMINAL LEARNING OBJECTIVE: 


ACTION: You will identify the missions of a battalion/TF and how and why a 
commander task-organizes. You will also identify engineer units that 
may support a battalion/TF. 


CONDITION: You will use the materials contained in this lesson. 


STANDARD: You will correctly answer all questions on the practice exercise at the 
end of the lesson. 


REFERENCES The materials contained in this lesson were derived from FM 5-71-100, 
: FM 7-90, FM 71-1, FM 71-3, FM 100-5, ST 100-9, and other materials 
approved for instruction by the US Army Engineer School. 


Refer also to Appendix C, pages C-42 through C-70 (extracted from FM_ 
71-2). 


INTRODUCTION 


The armored battalion/TF usually includes tanks; mechanized infantry; antitank guided missile 
(ATGM) sections; combat engineer companies; and other combat, CS, and CSS units. The specific 
organization of the armored battalion/TF is dictated by the factors of mission, enemy, terrain (and 
weather), and troops and time available (METT-T). The TF commander and staff must fully understand 
the TF's capabilities and limitations of the TF and how they should organize the TF to maximize the 
potential of the forces under their control. 


PARTA 
EMPLOYMENT 


Tank and mechanized infantry battalions/TFs are organized to fight and win engagements on any part 
of the battlefield in conventional, nuclear, or chemical environments. They combine the efforts of their 
CO/TMs and CS and CSS elements to perform tactical missions as part of a brigade or division 
operation. The key to victory is to quickly mass the combat power of maneuver CO/TMs and to 
integrate and synchronize CS and CSS combat multipliers. 


3-1. Battlefield Focus. The battalion is the lowest echelon at which firepower, maneuver, intelligence, 
and service support are combined under a single commander. Battalions normally fight enemy forces 
that they can see and engage. Their area of operations extends from less than 100 meters in forests, 
urban areas, or close terrain to 5 to 6 kilometers from the battalion's direct-and indirect-fire weapon 
systems. 


a. Offense. During the offense, the battalion/TF is expected to defeat a defending enemy company. 
The close fight consists of breaching obstacles, penetrating defenses, and defeating defending platoons. 
Following any penetration, the battalion prepares to fight enemy battalion reserves (platoon or 
company). The battalion has no rear battle and responds to rear threats as part of the close fight. 
Battalion reserves are designated as required to meet changing situations. Reserves add weight to the 
main effort. The TF provides security and reconnaissance to support attacking CO/TMs. During the 
battalion's close fight, the brigade conducts its deep fight against enemy regimental reserves, then 
fights enemy units defending in subsequent defensive positions. 


b. Defense. During the defense, the battalion/TF is expected to defend against and defeat an enemy 
regiment. 


(1) Close fight. The battalion/TF close fight consists of subordinate companies defeating the 
companies of the enemy's first-echelon battalions and then defeating the companies of second-echelon 
battalions. 


(2) Deep fight. The battalion has no deep fight but may be charged with the execution of the fight 
against follow-on enemy battalions. 


(3) Rear threats. The battalion responds to defensive rear threats as part of the close fight. The 
battalion normally designates a company-size reserve as a counterattack force. 


(4) Security measures. The battalion employs defensive security measures in concert with the 
brigade plan. 


The brigade's deep fight supports the battalion's close fight by interdicting the follow-on battalions, 
then shifting to the lead battalions of the second-echelon regiment. 


3-2. Battalion Composition. The fighting characteristics of the battalion are a reflection of the 
character of the battalion commander. Bold and tenacious battalion commanders have bold and 
tenacious battalions. If a commander is tactically skillful and innovative, history supports that most of 
his battalion's missions will be successful and his battalion will suffer minimum casualties. Battalion 
commanders who possess the technical, tactical, and leadership skills and who develop teams out of 
individual soldiers and units will win even if outnumbered. Battalion commanders who are also 
competent and courageous can successfully lead soldiers on the dynamic, lethal, and chaotic modern 
battlefield. 


The battalion/TF commander must have an understanding of all of the tools at his disposal. He must 
effectively combine these tools for each tactical situation. The commander achieves maximum 
effectiveness from the battalion/TF by being aware of all of his tools (personnel and equipment, units, 
and support systems) and knowing how to employ them. 


a. Personnel and equipment. 


(1) Staff. The battalion is the lowest tactical echelon with a staff. Small but essential, the staff 
helps the commander do the things necessary to coordinate the battle and ensure adequate CS and CSS 
to allow for continuous operations. The commander is then free to fight the battle. Supply, 
maintenance, communications, administration, and reporting are supervised by the staff which 
normally conducts much of its business according to the SOPs. The staff ensures continuous support to 
the CO/TMs to allow them to fight the battle. 


(2) Subordinate unit commanders. The CO/TM commanders and special-purpose platoon leaders 
directly influence the battle by employing their fire and maneuver elements in a way that accomplishes 
the mission. They are the commander's principal assistants for fighting the battle. They must 
understand the commander's concept, know the capabilities and employment techniques of their 
combat assets, and know the support assets provided by the TF commander. 


(3) Weapon systems. The battalion commander has three kinds of weapons or weapon systems that 
he can maneuver on the battlefield, whether in the attack, the defense, or the delay: 


(a) Infantry. Infantry forces are especially designed to operate at times and in places of limited 
visibility or relatively short fields of fire. 


(b) Armor. Tanks are principally effective where they can move fast and shoot at long ranges. 


(c) ATGMs. The ATGM cannot operate effectively where rifle elements are usually deployed and 
cannot lead the attack like the heavily armored tank. It can deliver long-range, highly lethal, pinpoint 
fire against enemy armor. 


(4) Fire support. The battalion commander must use fire support systems in accordance with their 
peculiar strengths and weaknesses. The battalion commander must organize and coordinate the 
firepower available for support of his maneuver systems. Using both organic and supporting systems, 
he must bring to the battlefield those elements that help him move, suppress, and destroy. 


(5) Other support. The commander must also use his R&S elements to help him see the battlefield 
and avoid surprise. His engineers must help him move and prevent enemy movement. Finally, he must 
ensure complete CSS to keep his soldiers and vehicles moving and prepared to fight. 


b. Types of units. A tank or mechanized infantry battalion consists of pure companies under the 
command of a battalion headquarters. It takes part in brigade or division operations according to with 
the principles and concepts set forth in FM 71-3 and FM 71-100. 


(1) Companies. Armor and mechanized infantry battalions are similar in organization. Each has a 
headquarters company, maneuver companies, and a CS company. The headquarters company provides 


C2, administration, and CSS. The CS companies provide reconnaissance, surveillance, air defense, and 
indirect-fire support. There are some important differences in the combat, CS, and CSS found in the 
two battalions and in the headquarters of their companies (see Table 3-1). These differences must be 
considered whenever brigade and TF commanders alter the task organization. 


Table 3-1. Principal differences between armored and mechanized battalions 
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(2) Scout platoon. The battalion scout platoon performs reconnaissance, provides limited security, 
and assists in controlling movement of the battalion/TF. The platoon is not organized or equipped to 
conduct independent offensive, defensive, or retrograde operations. It operates as part of the battalion 
and should be assigned missions that capitalize on its reconnaissance capabilities. The scout platoon is 
one of the commander's primary sources of combat intelligence before the battle and is his eyes and 
ears during the battle. 


(3) Mortar platoon. Mortars are organic to the battalion. They are high-angle, relatively short- 
range, area fire weapons, well suited for providing close, indirect-fire support to maneuver units. 


(4) Communications platoon. The battalion communications platoon is responsible for establishing 
and operating the battalion radio and wire communications systems. In addition, the platoon provides 
couriers to help the battalion's liaison officers. 


(5) Support platoon. The support platoon provides organic transportation as well as Classes I, III, 
and V resupply to the battalion. It is composed of a platoon headquarters; an ammunition section; a 
petroleum, oil, and lubricants (POL) section; a transportation section; and a mess section. The platoon 
provides the majority of the battalion's CSS. 


(6) Medical platoon. The battalion's medical platoon is responsible for providing treatment and 
evacuation of casualties. 


(7) Maintenance platoon. The battalion's maintenance platoon is structured to maintain, evacuate, 
and repair the vehicles in the battalion. It is organized into a platoon headquarters, an inspection and 
quality-control section, a maintenance administrative section, a recovery-support section, a 
maintenance/services section, and company maintenance teams. 


c. Command relationships. Command relationships determine the chain of command and the degree 
of authority that a maneuver commander may exercise over support units. The command relationships 
are — 


(1) Organic. Organic units are part of a parent organization. The parent unit exercises full C* over 
its organic units. 


(2) Assigned. Assigned units are under the C? ofa higher headquarters, usually above division 
level, on a relatively permanent basis. Nondivisional engineer units are assigned to the theater army. 


(3) Attached. Attached units are under the C? of the gaining commander except for limitations 
imposed by the attachment order. The commander has the same authority and responsibility as over 
organic and assigned unit except for personnel transfer and promotion, which remain under the unit's 
parent organization. The commander is responsible for logistical support of the attached unit. 


Attachment is appropriate when a subordinate maneuver commander needs task-organization or direct 
command authority over support units and when time, distance, or communications prevent the parent 
support-unit headquarters from providing adequate logistical support. Attachment is also necessary 
when those same factors keep the parent support unit from making timely command decisions. Support 
units attached in this manner often need an accompanying support slice from logistics elements. 
Attachment must occur early to enable full integration into the maneuver force. 


(4) OPCON. Units under OPCON of a commander are under that commander's C?, but the parent 
unit retains responsibility for administration and logistical support. The gaining commander can use the 
support unit the same as attached units without the burden of making the logistical arrangements. The 
parent support unit coordinates with logistics organizations to make this viable. OPCON is appropriate 
when a subordinate maneuver commander needs task-organization or direct command authority over 
support units but the parent support headquarters can provide continued logistical support. A support 
unit that is OPCON to an allied formation cannot be task-organized by that formation's commander. 


(5) Operational command (OPCOM). Units under OPCOM to a US unified or specified 


commander are under that commander's C? in the same manner as OPCON. The parent unit retains 
responsibility for administrative and logistical support. OPCOM is appropriate when a support unit 
supports another service in a joint operation. In this case, OPCOM is synonymous with OPCON 
concerning command, administrative, and logistical responsibilities. OPCOM may also be used for 
combined operations in the North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO). OPCOM, as used in NATO, 
gives a commander the authority to assign missions or tasks, deploy units, reassign forces, and retain or 
delegate operational and/or tactical control. 


d. Support relationships. Support relationships dictate the manner of support that a maneuver 
commander receives and determine logistical responsibility, if any, to the supporting elements. The 
higher headquarters or parent unit maintains command responsibilities, responsibility for logistic 
support, and the authority to reorganize or reassign component elements of a supporting force, unless 
otherwise specified. Support relationships are routinely established through DS, general support (GS), 
general support reinforcing (GSR), and reinforcing (see Table 3-2). 


Table 3-2. TF command and support relationships 
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°CSS requirements beyond the capability of the parent unit are provided by the TF after specific requests and 
coordination between the TF, parent unit, and brigade headquarters have been made, 


(1) DS. A unit in DS of a specified unit or force is required to give priority of support to that unit 
or force. The supporting unit will take support requests directly from the supported unit. The supporting 
unit will establish liaison and communication and will provide advice to the supported unit commander. 
A DS unit has no command relationship with the supported unit and cannot be task-organized by the 
supported unit. 


(2) GS. A unit in GS will provide support to the total force and not to any particular subdivision of 
the supported force. Subordinate units may request support through the supported force headquarters, 
but only the supported force headquarters can determine priorities and assign missions to GS units. 


(3) GSR. GSR is used primarily with artillery units. The GSR artillery unit is required to support 
the force as a whole and to provide reinforcing fires to another artillery unit as a secondary priority. A 
GSR battalion remains under the control of the force's artillery headquarters, which has priority of fires. 
The GSR mission offers the force commander the flexibility to meet the requirements of a variety of 
tactical situations. 


(4) Reinforcing. Reinforcing is also an artillery mission. It is a tactical mission that causes one FA 
battalion to augment the fires of another FA battalion. When a DS FA battalion needs additional fires to 
meet the FA support needs of a maneuver force, the reinforcing mission may be assigned to another FA 
battalion. 


3-3. TFs. The battalion/TF is a combination of tank and mechanized infantry companies and other units 
grouped under the command of a tank or mechanized infantry battalion. Attack-helicopter units 
frequently operate with the battalion/TF, which will normally be supported by FA or ADA. A wide 
range of engineer, signal, and logistics support is available and may be part of the TF. Tank and 
mechanized infantry battalions form the core of the battalion/TF. 


a. Tank battalion. Normally, there are five to six tank battalions in an armored or mechanized 
division and from one to five tank battalions in a brigade. The tank battalion is well equipped for 


operations that require mobility, direct firepower, and disruption of the enemy's rear and subsequent 
echelons of defense. It contributes mobility, firepower, and shock effect to the combined-arms team. 
Armor shielding reduces the vulnerability of personnel to hostile fire and permits rapid exploitation 
through contaminated areas. 


A tank battalion requires more CSS than a mechanized battalion does. It is also more sensitive to 
difficult terrain and barriers. The tank battalion is usually assigned to a brigade. It can reinforce other 
units in offensive and defensive operations, can be cross-reinforced to form a combined-arms TF, or 
can be employed without attachments. A tank battalion has a headquarters and headquarters company 
(HHC) and four tank companies as shown in Figure 3-1. 


Figure 3-1. Tank battalion organization 


b. Mechanized infantry battalion. The mechanized infantry battalion is organized and equipped for 
mobile warfare with the M2, Bradley fighting vehicle (BF V). Rapid changes in location and fighting 
mounted and dismounted characterize its operations in the offense and the defense. The mechanized 
infantry battalion is normally assigned to a brigade when it is part of tank and mechanized divisions. 
The brigade can employ the battalion without attachments or can cross-attach the battalion to form a 
combined arms TF. This battalion is especially suited for employment in dynamic defense, exploitation, 
pursuit, and counterattack operations. When dismounted, it is well suited for holding terrain, operating 
in difficult terrain and adverse weather, moving by aircraft, and breaching fixed defenses. 


The mechanized infantry battalion requires more CSS than other types of infantry battalions. It is also 
more sensitive to difficult terrain, obstacles, and barriers than other infantry battalions. 


The battalion is organized with an HHC, four rifle companies, and an antiarmor company, as shown in 
Figure 3-2. 


Figure 3-2. Mechanized-infantry battalion organization 


c. Force allocation. The brigade commander determines the forces allocated to battalions/TFs based 
on his concept of the operation. This concept includes how he plans to operate given the mission the 
brigade is to accomplish, the enemy his forces will encounter, the terrain on which the brigade will 
fight, and the forces the division commander has allocated. The TF is generally described by the type 
and number of maneuver companies assigned to it. These include — 


(1) Armor heavy. This TF is composed of three armor companies and one mechanized infantry 
company. 


(2) Mechanized heavy. This TF is composed of three mechanized infantry companies and one 
armored company. 


(3) Balanced. This TF is composed of two armored and two mechanized infantry companies. 


(4) Pure. Only armored companies or mechanized infantry companies are assigned to this TF, 
which is referred to as a battalion rather than as a TF. 


3-4. Battlefield Operating Systems. TF functions are grouped into seven BOSs that must be integrated 
to support the commander's intent. A functioning system requires the coordinated efforts of all elements 
of the TF. The commander and staff integrate these systems into a combined arms force tailored to the 
situation. The BOSs are intelligence, maneuver, mobility and survivability (M/S), fire support, air 


defense, CSS, and C2. 
a. Intelligence. All units have a responsibility to report information about the enemy. However, the 


TF has only the scout platoon and infantry patrols dedicated to gather information. Other assets may be 
attached from the division military intelligence battalion. Electronic-warfare units operate in support of 


higher headquarters. The brigade provides intelligence to the TF that is beyond the TF's capability to 
collect. 


(1) Organic components include — 


(a) Scouts. The scout platoon is an important intelligence-gathering component. The primary 
mission of the scout platoon is reconnaissance and security to its parent unit. 


(b) S2. The TF must look to brigade and higher headquarters to provide the timely intelligence 
they need but is beyond their capability to collect. The S2 is the commander's representative for getting 
that information. The S2 is not in the business of intelligence analysis. He spends most of his effort 
ensuring that every bit of useful processed intelligence and combat information has been made 
available to the TF and disseminated to all its elements. 


(c) Patrols. Reconnaissance patrols can be used to collect information and check the accuracy of 
previous information. Patrols can have area, zone, or route reconnaissance missions. They can perform 
surveillance, establish contact with adjacent units, and monitor gaps between units. Combat patrols 
may be used to raid enemy observation post (OP) positions or to ambush an enemy patrol. 


(2) Nonorganic components. In this BOS, the only nonorganic component is radar. Ground- 
surveillance radar can be used during most conditions of visibility. It can be a significant asset when 
visibility is limited by darkness or other conditions. The battalion TF ground-surveillance-radar section 
is normally organized with four radar teams. 


b. Maneuver. The maneuver companies of the TF destroy enemy forces and seize and hold terrain. 
All other TF assets support the maneuver elements. 


(1) Organic components. Organic components include tanks and mechanized infantry. 


(a) Tanks. Tanks are most effective where they can move fast and provide rapid, accurate direct 
fire at extended ranges. Thermal sights increase the tank fighting capability during limited visibility. 


(b) Mechanized infantry. Historically, the infantry has been most effective during limited 
visibility where observation and fields of fire were limited and during close combat. With the 
introduction of the improved tube-launched, optical wire-guided missile (TOW) vehicle and BFV, the 
infantry has gained increased flexibility to destroy armor at long range. The equipment has also 
increased the ability to fight mounted during limited visibility, while retaining the ability to fight 
dismounted as the situation requires. 


(2) Nonorganic component. In this BOS, the only nonorganic component normally used is the 
attack helicopter. Attack helicopters may operate with the battalion even though they are normally 
under the OPCON of the brigade. They are highly mobile and can provide accurate, long-range AT fires 
during the defense, attack, exploitation, or pursuit. Attack helicopters can deny terrain to the enemy but 
cannot seize and hold terrain, and they are not effective against a dug-in enemy. 


c. M/S. The S3 helps the commander employ this BOS. 


(1) Organic component. The organic component of this BOS includes mostly nuclear, biological, 
and chemical (NBC) aspects. Units must be able to operate under NBC conditions to survive and to 


accomplish their missions. This requires that units apply and adhere to the NBC defense fundamentals 
of contamination avoidance, NBC protection, and NBC decontamination. 


(a) The TF has decontaminating apparatuses that provide a hasty decontamination capability. 
Additionally, there are two organic lightweight decontamination systems per battalion/TF, with the 
support platoon's chemical specialists as the operators. 


(b) Every combat battalion S3 section includes an assigned chemical officer and 
noncommissioned officer (NCO), and each company has a chemical NCO. Additional NBC support 
may be available from the division level. This support could be in the form of a chemical company, 
which includes four decontamination platoons, a reconnaissance platoon, and a smoke platoon. Each 
decontamination platoon is equipped with three M12A1 power-driven decontaminating apparatuses 
(PDDA) mounted on three 5-ton trucks. The smoke platoon is equipped with 12 mechanical smoke 
generators mounted on six M113s. During offensive operations, a decontamination platoon may be 
attached to or placed in DS of a brigade. Sometimes, more than one platoon supports a brigade, 
particularly when the brigade is making a main attack. 


(2) Nonorganic component. The nonorganic component of this BOS is in the form of engineers. 
Although all units can perform limited engineering tasks such as digging two-man fighting positions 
and emplacing mines, combat engineers provide additional M/S support to the TF. Engineers construct 
obstacles, conduct breaching operations, prepare demolitions, improve roads, provide bridging, and dig 
vehicle fighting positions. 


(a) The role of engineers in mobility support is to improve movement of maneuver forces and 
critical supplies by reducing or eliminating obstacles, breaching minefields, and improving routes for 
maneuver and supply. Their role in survivability support is in constructing vehicle fighting positions 
and dismounted fighting positions with overhead protection. This protection reduces the effectiveness 
of enemy weapons. 


(b) Engineers are a combat multiplier. They provide skills and equipment needed to assist the TF 
in accomplishing M/S tasks. The brigade commander normally places at least one combat-engineer 
platoon and one combat-engineer company in support of the TF. This allocation is dependent on the 
available engineer support. The engineer unit leader advises the commander on the employment of his 
unit. The S3 ensures that the obstacle plan supports the scheme of maneuver. 


(c) The engineer platoon has organic mine detectors, demolition kits, carpenter and pioneer tools 
kits, one 5-ton dump truck, and four M113s. The platoon also has two M9 ACEs with bulldozing 
capability and a MICLIC. The MICLIC is a trailer-mounted, rocket-projected explosive line charge that 
is towed within 62 meters of a minefield to clear a lane 5 to 8 meters wide and 100 meters long. 
Additional engineer equipment that can be requested from the engineer company includes — 


@ Small-emplacement excavators (SEEs). The SEE has a backhoe, bucket loader, and 
other attachments such as a handheld hydraulic rock drill, a chain saw, and a pavement 
breaker. 


@ AVLBs. The AVLB is a tank chassis modified to transport, launch, and retrieve a 19.2- 
meter span, military load classification (MLC) 60 bridge. The bridge is capable of 


carrying MLC 60 track loads across a 17-meter gap and MLC 70 track loads across a 15- 
meter gap. 


CEVs. The CEV is a basic M60A1 tank with a hydraulically operated dozer blade, a 
165-mm turret-mounted demolition gun, a retractable boom, and a winch. The gun 
provides direct-fire support that can be used in obstacle reduction or against bunkers or 
buildings. 


Ground-emplaced mine-scattering systems (GEMSSs). The GEMSS is trailer-mounted. 
Its 800 on-board mines include a built-in self destruct capability. The AT mine has a 
magnetic-influence fuze. The AT mine is activated by trip wires. In most AT minefields, 
units will emplace three 60-meter-wide belts separated by 50 to 100 meters of unmined 
area. A well-trained crew can emplace a 1,000-meter minefield in one hour. 


d. Fire-support. The TF commander plans and coordinates his fire support to suppress, neutralize, or 
destroy the enemy. The FSO helps the commander plan and coordinate fire support. In addition to 
organic mortars, the commander receives fire support from FA units and close air support from the Air 


Force. 


(1) Direct fire. Fire support improves the TF's direct fire by — 


Blinding the enemy's armor forces. 
Suppressing and blinding other enemy direct-fire weapons. 
Isolating targets. 


Slowing the enemy and forcing him into areas where the full power of ATGMs, tanks, 
scatterable mines, and artillery can take effect. 


Providing separate communications channels for additional combat information, 
intelligence, and emergency command nets. 


(2) Maneuver. Fire support enhances maneuver by — 


Destroying targets. 

Containing enemy withdrawal and lateral moves. 

Deceiving the enemy through the support of feints. 

Assisting economy-of-force operations. 

Screening with smoke or isolating areas with scatterable mines. 


Covering attacks with overhead variable-time (VT) or improved conventional-munitions 
(ICM) fires against enemy infantry. 


Suppressing long-range ATGMs. 
Providing high rates of fire under all weather conditions. 


Reducing the effects of enemy artillery by active counterfires. 


(3) Organic components. Organic components include mortar platoons and FSOs. 


(a) Mortar platoon. The mortar platoon provides indirect fire support to the battalion/TF. The 
platoon has a headquarters section and six mortar squads. Each squad is equipped with one carrier- 
mounted mortar. The mortars can fire HE, white phosphorous (WP), illumination, or chemical 
ammunition. Mortar fire can kill and suppress enemy soldiers and weapons and can conceal TF 
movement. 


During offensive operations, the mortar platoon is most often used in GS of the TF. A priority of fires 
may be given to a leading CO/TM as determined by the TF commander. In some operations, such as 
deliberate attacks, the mortar platoon may control fires of some or all CO/TM mortars to permit 
concentration of fires. As a general rule, the platoon is positioned about 1,000 meters to the rear of the 
leading battalion/TF elements. 


(b) FSO. The FSO is skilled in maneuver tactics and in the techniques and procedures for 
integrating each part of the fire-support system into the scheme of maneuver. Each company has a fire- 
support team (FIST) headed by a FA lieutenant, who is the fire-support coordinator (FISCOORD) for 
the team commander. He is the front end of the fire-support system that puts steel on target. It is 
important for the TF commander to know that the FSO and the FISTs work for him. 


(4) Nonorganic components. Nonorganic components include FA and CAS. 


(a) FA. FA provides a variety of indirect fires to the TF. It can deliver smoke, scatterable mines, 
cannon-launched guided projectiles (Copperhead), antipersonnel and antimateriel munitions, and 
chemical and nuclear munitions (when they have been released). 


While the commander has complete control of his mortars, his control of the FA depends on the 
mission or status assigned to those units by higher headquarters. A battalion/TF is normally supported 
by an FA battalion in DS to the brigade. Unless the TF is conducting covering force or separate 
operations, only a portion of the FA battalion will support the TF. The brigade commander decides how 
much FA support will be available to the TF from the DS battalion. 


(b) CAS. The battalion/TF may be supported by attack aircraft. Because of its large and varied 
ordnance load, the tactical fighter bomber is the best weapon to use in attacking well-fortified enemy 
positions. Tactical-air fire support should be integrated into the battalion/TF scheme of maneuver and 
used simultaneously with other fire-support means. 


A tactical air-control party (TACP) operates with the TF to advise the commander and his staff on 
integration of close air support with ground operations and to coordinate and direct close air strikes. 
The TACP includes an air liaison officer (ALO) and a forward air controller (FAC). 


e. Air-defense. A system for the dissemination of timely early warning greatly enhances the 
effectiveness of both active and passive air-defense measures. Active TF air-defense measures are 
provided by its organic individual and crew-served weapons and by nonorganic supporting ADA units. 
Passive air-defense measures consist of all the measures taken to preclude the enemy from locating the 
unit. 


The battalion TF has no organic, dedicated air-defense weapons. Normally, the minimum air defense 
provided to the battalion is an air-defense platoon. However, the TF must rely solely on passive air- 
defense measures such as concealment, camouflage, and dispersion coupled with the use of small arms, 
machine guns, and main tank guns as its means of defense. 


(1) Airspace C* procedures are issued by corps and are coordinated down to the TF. These 
procedures are used to synchronize the efforts of Army aviation and the Air Force, as well as indirect- 
fire and ADA. This synchronization allows the commander to simultaneously apply the combat power 


of all systems. The S3 air-coordinates airspace C* measures and ensures that they complement the 
scheme of maneuver. 


(2) The brigade commander may retain all available ADA under his control, or he may assign a 
portion of the ADA to the TF with a support relationship such as DS or attached. Normal TF 
organization may include a section of Stingers and a platoon of air-defense gun systems. 


(3) The senior air-defense officer functions as a special staff officer during the planning process. 
He provides his estimate and recommendations to the TF commander. ADA elements with a GS 
mission may provide incidental coverage over the TF area and should be considered in the planning 
process. 


(4) To properly employ the ADA element, the commander must assign tactical missions to the 
ADA element and establish priorities for air defense such as the main effort, choke points, and axes. 


f. CSS. CSS sustains the TF's ability to fight. The sustainment functions in combat are manning, 
arming, fueling, fixing, transporting, and protecting. The Adjutant (US Army) (S1), Supply Officer (US 
Army) (S4), HHC commander, maintenance officer, medical platoon leader, and support platoon leader 
supervise their CSS operations. However, the executive officer (XO) monitors CSS during all phases of 
operations. 


(1) Organic components. The TF commander ensures that CSS is provided, not only for his 
organic and attached elements but also for any OPCON or supporting units. The TF provides mission- 
essential CSS to a supporting unit. The S4 coordinates other CSS for the supporting unit and verifies 
who is to provide this CSS and how it is to be requested. When a large attachment joins the TF, the 
attachment should bring an appropriate slice of CSS assets from its parent unit. These assets are 
controlled by the TF S4. The attached unit leader must coordinate with the TF S4 and furnish him with 
a copy of his unit battle roster. The attached unit then submits reports and requests resupply according 
to the TF SOP. 


The TF combat trains CP is the focal point of CSS for the unit. Under the supervision of the S4, this CP 
anticipates, requests, coordinates, and supervises execution of CSS. The three categories of support are 
logistics, personnel services, and health services. 


(a) Logistics support includes — 
@ Supply. 


@ Transportation. 


@ Maintenance. 


@ Field services. Field services encompass such activities as graves registration, clothing 
exchange, bath, salvage, laundry, textile renovation, airdrop and airlift, and bakery. 


(b) Personnel-services support includes — 


@ Personnel and administrative services. These services encompass strength and personnel 
accountability, replacement operations, casualty reporting, awards and decorations, and 
personnel management. 


@ Chaplain activities. These activities involve conduct of services, personal and religious 
counseling, and pastoral care. 


@ Legal services. 

@ Finance services. 

@ Public affairs. 

@ Postal services. 

@ Enemy prisoner of war support. 


(c) Health-services support includes treatment and evacuation, medical supply, and preventive 
medicine. 


(2) Nonorganic components. The principal source of external support to the TF is the forward 
support battalion. It is organized with a headquarters and headquarters detachment, supply company, 
maintenance company, and medical company to provide support to a maneuver brigade. Additional 
support can be provided by the main support battalion of the division support command. 


g. C?. When the TF organization is completed and all of the other operating systems are working 


internally, it is the C? system that gets them working together. The C* system consists of the command 
component and the communication component. 


(1) The command component consists of the commander and all of the personnel whom he trusts 
to make the individual BOSs function. The commander fights from a forward location where he can 
best see, hear, and influence the battle. He issues the orders necessary to control his subordinate units. 
His subordinate commanders and soldiers must be aware of his presence on the battlefield. The S3 is 
responsible for orders preparation and, through the TF signal officer, he manages the electronic, wire, 
and messenger systems. 


Command methods are unique from commander to commander, and each commander has his own 


variation. The members of the C? system circle vary, as do their functions. For example, one 
commander may talk directly to the S1 and the S4 for the operation of the CSS system, using the XO 
for other matters, while another may use the XO for the operation of the CSS system. Regardless of the 
exact interface the commander chooses, the objective is fluid communications requiring the TF 
commanders involvement in giving direction and solving major problems. When a TF is operating 


efficiently, the commander can focus on the systems most directly impacting on mission 
accomplishment, fire and maneuver, and fire support. 


(2) The communications component is the link that the commander uses for directing the systems 
to work together. The TF uses standard military terminology, symbology, and reports and orders 
formats to distribute information and instructions. The methods of communication are — 


@ Face-to-face coordination. Face-to-face coordination is the most reliable of all means of 
communication. 


@ Copies of orders and instructions. Copies of orders and instructions are limited and are 
generally in the form of operations overlays with superimposed execution matrixes. 


@ Wire. Wire is used as the preferred means of communication between elements that will 
be in position for more than a few hours. 


@ Radio. Radio communications are critical to fast-moving operations, but they have 
limitations and the enemy can disrupt them during critical times. Knowing the 
commanders intent and concept of the operation allows subordinates to act on their 
initiative and precludes an overdependence on radio communications. 


PART B 
TF OPERATIONS 


A commander task-organizes to make the best use of his forces. Each maneuver element has its 
capabilities and limitations. The enemy may easily overcome the strengths of a pure tank or 
mechanized infantry force alone on the battlefield. But when combined into a TF, the team is much 
stronger than the individual components. Task organizations allow the commander flexibility to create 
the proper mix of firepower, maneuver elements, and other available operating systems to defeat the 
enemy. 


3-5. Armored Battalion/TF Capabilities and Limitations. Mechanized infantry and armored 
battalions are organized, equipped, and trained to accomplish compatible missions, yet each type of 
battalion has unique capabilities and limitations. 


a. Mission. The missions of armored battalions and mechanized infantry battalions in their pure 
configuration are: 


(1) Armor pure. The mission of the tank battalion is to close with and destroy enemy forces using 
fire, maneuver, and shock effect or to repel his assault by fire and counterattack. 


(2) Mechanized infantry pure. The mission of the mechanized infantry battalion is to close with the 
enemy by means of fire and maneuver in order to destroy or capture him or to repel his assault by fire, 
close combat, and counterattack. 


(a) Mounted. The responsibilities of mounted troops are to — 
@ Protect tanks and ATGM from dismounted infantry and AT gunners. 


@ Move with the tanks, swim streams, and negotiate terrain (too restrictive for tanks). 


@ Suppress and kill soft targets with machine guns and small arms while moving. 


@ Destroy tanks and thinner-skinned vehicles with TOWs, dragons, and light antitank 
weapons (LAWS) out to 4,000 meters. 


(b) Dismounted. The responsibilities of dismounted troops are to — 

@ Clear woods, buildings, obstacles, and dug-in positions. 
@ Conduct infiltration attacks. 
@ Secure prisoners. 
@ Dig in and hold ground against a dismounted infantry assault. 
@ Provide security, patrols, and OPs. 
@ Ambush mounted or dismounted enemy. 
@ Lay mines. 

(3) TF. The mission of the TF is to support brigade operations. They accomplish this by — 
@ Conducting sustained combat operations in all environments. 
@ Accomplishing rapid movement and limited penetrations. 
@ Exploiting success and pursue a defeated enemy as part of a larger formation. 
@ Conducting security operations (advance, flank, or rear guard) for a larger force. 
@ Conducting defensive, retrograde, or other operations over assigned areas. 
@ Conducting offensive operations. 

b. Capabilities. 

(1) Armor (pure). 
@ Mobility, armor protection, and firepower. 
@ Ability to kill tanks and soft targets at long ranges. 
@ Artillery and small arms relatively ineffective deterrents. 

(2) Mechanized infantry (pure). 
® Mobility, late armor protection, and firepower. 
@ Ability to kill tanks and soft targets with ATGM fire at long ranges. 
@ Ability to conduct assault breaches and dismounted assaults. 
@ Ability to defend against dismounted attacks. 


(3) TF. The TF acquires the same capabilities as the mechanized infantry or tank battalion since it 
has components of both elements. The mission capabilities of the tank and mechanized infantry 
battalions are enhanced through task organization. 


c. Limitations. Because of the high density of tracked vehicles, the battalion has the following 
limitations: 


(1) Mobility and firepower are restricted by urban areas, dense jungles and forests, very steep and 
rugged terrain, and significant water obstacles. 


(2) Strategic mobility is limited by substantial quantities of heavy equipment. 
(3) Consumption of supply items is high, especially Classes III, V, and IX. 


(4) Armor (pure) is vulnerable to ATGM, AT guns, tanks, and mines; has slow speed in crossing 
water; and has difficulty identifying infantry and AT gunners in close terrain. 


(5) Mechanized infantry (pure) limitations differ depending on whether the force is mounted or 
dismounted. 


(a) Mounted. Carriers can be destroyed by ATGM, AT guns, tanks, BMP cannons, mines, or a 
direct hit by artillery or air strike. 


(b) Dismounted. Dismounted infantry is less vulnerable when properly dug in and positioned. 
Infantry is vulnerable to tanks, automatic small-arms fire, NBC attack, and artillery and mortar fire. 


(6) The TF has the same limitations as the mechanized infantry and tank battalion since it has 
components of both elements. 


3-6. Task-Organizing Considerations. Task-organizing considerations include TF mix and 
organization configurations. 


a. TF mix. The variables that influence TF mix are — 
(1) Effective use of fighting elements. 


(a) Tanks. Tanks are most effective where fields of fire are relatively long and tanks can move 
rapidly. 


(b) Infantry. Infantry operates in situations where fields of fire are relatively short. 


(c) ATGM. Heavy AT weapons are most effective overwatching at longer ranges. They deliver 
long-range, highly lethal point of fire against armored vehicles and field fortifications. 


(2) Mission requirements. 


(a) Missions requiring rapid movement over considerable distances generally call for tank-heavy 
or balanced forces. 


(b) Missions requiring retention of terrain generally call for mechanized-infantry-heavy or pure 
mechanized-infantry forces. 


(c) Counterattacks generally call for tank-heavy forces. 
(3) Enemy situations. 


(a) In a movement to contact, tank-heavy or balanced forces are preferred when anticipating a 
meeting engagement followed by a hasty attack. 


(b) Mechanized-infantry-heavy forces are preferred against deliberate enemy defenses featuring 
strong AT systems. 


(c) If the enemy is primarily a tank force, then pure tank or tank-heavy forces should be used. 
(4) Terrain and weather. 


(a) Conditions providing good, long-range observation and fields of fire generally call for 
balanced forces or forces heavy in long-range ATGM. 


(b) Terrain with shorter engagement ranges but with high-speed avenues of approach favors the 
tank cannon over the ATGM. Tank heavy forces are preferred. 


(c) Operations in terrain (forests or urban areas) that has significant obstacles generally call for 
heavy or pure mechanized infantry forces. 


(d) During conditions of poor visibility caused by fog, snow, or rain, mechanized infantry 
(dismounted) is preferred. 


b. Possible configurations. The commander can configure the organization into a battalion/TF or a 
CO/TM, depending on the mission. 


(1) Battalion/TF organization. Figure 3-3 shows how the TF commander can organize tank and 
mechanized infantry battalions to meet the enemy with the best possible mix of combat power. 


Figure 3-3. Battalion/TF organizations 


(2) CO/TM organizations. Figure 3-4 shows how CO/TMs are organized to accomplish missions 
based on the factors of METT-T. 


Figure 3-4. Tank and mechanized infantry TF CO/TMs 


3-7. Troop-Leading Procedures. Troop-leading procedures represent an effective method that has a 
long tradition in the US Army. These procedures, which are designed for use by commanders at the 
small-unit level, provide a handy guide for planning, coordinating, executing, and supervising tactical 
operations. 


a. C*. Troop-leading procedures are the basis for the C? process in the US Army, especially during 
situations of limited time. This is particularly true for commanders without staffs (company level and 
below) or when the commander does not have time to assemble his staff. 


Troop-leading procedures are as detailed or as simple as time allows. The commander plays the central 
role in this process. He bases his decisions on analysis of the factors of METT-T, comparison of 
feasible COAs, war-gaming, and personal judgment. Troop-leading procedures can occur in almost any 
sequence, with several actions occurring simultaneously. Some actions, such as reconnaissance, may 
begin early and be repeated as often as required. 


b. Application. The determined application of troop-leading procedures can reduce friction and gain 
a time advantage. Additionally, if commanders without staffs habitually use troop-leading procedures, it 
will aid in the implicit understanding of the commander's decision-making process. Experience from 
the National Training Center proves that successful commanders apply these procedures in a systemic 
fashion that they have trained their units to expect. 


c. Steps. Troop-leading procedures start with an assigned or perceived mission. The 1942 edition of 
FM 101-5, Staff Officers Field Manual, described them as follows: "First, make an estimate of the 
situation. Then, develop a plan to execute the decision. Next, by means of an order, issue instructions. 
Finally, supervise to ensure that the operation is executed according to plan." Current doctrine follows 
the same basic philosophy, although the steps are somewhat expanded, as discussed below. 


(1) Step 1: Receive the mission. The best situation is for the commander to receive his mission in 
person from his higher commander. If possible, the order is issued overlooking the ground where the 
action will take place. Often, the mission is received over the radio. If this is impractical, maps, 


sketches, and terrain models should be used. No matter how the mission is received, it is critical to get 
a Clear understanding of the higher commander's intent and the intent of the next higher commander. 
The time spent in understanding the commander's intent will save hours later in proper execution. The 
commander should analyze the mission using the factors of METT-T as a guide. The first step in this 
process is to plan the time available. Time is the common factor of the battlefield. To emphasize the 
importance of time in military operations, it is useful to make the location of the time available first in 
METT-T. The new order is explained as follows: 


(a) Time. Without a time plan, the commander can lose track of time and waste precious minutes. 
Time drives the planning and execution of all military operations. Reverse-planning and ruthless 
enforcement of the time plan are the keys to effective time management. The commander must make 
the most of his available time by starting reconnaissance units moving as soon as possible. He should 
disseminate as much preliminary information as possible to allow subordinate units to begin planning 
and preparing. 


The reverse-planning technique starts with the last known action and works backward to the present 
time. The time plan includes the unit's major tasks, starting with the time for the crossing of the LD 
(offensive battle) or from the time when the defense must be established (defensive battle). The time 
plan should list the times of the following actions: 


@ The battle action (crossing the LD or the time to be set, ready to defend). 
@ The battle update briefing. 

@ The orders issue. 

@ Reconnaissance. 

@ The initial movement. 


Commanders must enforce the time plan. The goal is to give the subordinate units enough daylight to 
conduct planning, reconnaissance, and preparation prior to the start of combat operations. It does more 
harm than good to present a perfect plan to subordinate units if they do not have the time to disseminate 
their own orders and prepare. 


(b) Mission. The mission is what the unit must accomplish. The commander should restate the 
mission from the higher commander in a clear, concise statement of the task to be accomplished. In 
doing so, he should be careful to include the elements of who, what, where, when, and why. 


(c) Enemy. The commander evaluates enemy forces by their doctrine (how they fight) and by 
known enemy information (what is out there opposing the friendly force). The goal of this analysis is to 
determine the enemy's intent and most likely COAs. 


(d) Terrain and Weather. The commander analyzes the terrain and the weather for their military 
application and their effects on friendly and enemy COAs. 


(e) Troops. Units measure their combat power two echelons down. For example, brigade 
commanders consider the number of companies they can employ, while battalion commanders consider 
the number of platoons they can employ. This analysis of friendly forces available is essential to 


establishing what a unit can do. Commanders must also consider the condition of the troops because a 
tired battalion, reduced to less than three companies, cannot fight in the same fashion as a fully rested, 
full-strength unit. 


(2) Step 2: Issue the warning order. Warning orders are partial orders issued to gain time. They are 
critical to effective parallel planning. Warning orders get forces moving in the right direction as 
commanders continue to develop the plan. They allow the preparation to get started. A clear warning 
order saves time and focuses the planning effort. The commander issues the warning order over the 
radio or verbally while overlooking the area of operations. He issues the warning order immediately 
after completing his initial analysis of the mission. The warning order must inform subordinates what 
the mission is, when it will commence, what preliminary actions are required, and where the operations 
order (OPORD) will be issued. 


(3) Step 3: Make a tentative plan. The commander develops a tentative plan based on an estimate 
of the situation. Using the best information available and the results of the METT-T analysis, the 
planner must develop COAs. One or two COAs may be all that are possible. 


(4) Step 4: Initiate movement. Movement should begin as soon as possible to position the force to 
execute the mission. In some cases, early movement will be critical if long marches to the area of 
operations are required. The commander can often order his unit to move while he is receiving orders 
from the higher commander. He may also designate his second in command to move the force while he 
continues to plan and to conduct reconnaissance. 


(5) Step 5: Conduct reconnaissance. The commander must focus his reconnaissance to gain the 
information he needs to execute his branch plans. Nothing can replace a good reconnaissance. 
Reconnaissance demands careful planning. The commander must issue specific objectives to each of 
his subordinate leaders. He must specify a time and a place to meet with designated subordinate leaders 
to discuss the results of the reconnaissance. The commander will then war-game any changes these 
revelations have made on the tentative plan. If possible, the commander should choose a site for this 
meeting that allows the group to observe the terrain over which they will fight. 


(6) Step 6: Complete the plan. The commander and his staff continue to refine the concept. They 
adjust the plan as they receive more information about the enemy, terrain, and weather. They finalize 


task organization, fire-support plans, CSS, surveillance, communication, and C? measures. They also 
make coordination with adjacent, supporting, and higher headquarters. 


(7) Step 7: Issue the order. The ideal OPORD is simple and clear and must be issued in time for 
subordinate commanders to fully brief and rehearse their missions with their subordinates. The friction 
of battle will quickly eat away at available planning time. Ideally, the commander should issue his 
orders verbally, either over the radio or in person. Maps, sketches, and overlays are critical to 
effectively communicating the plan. Subordinate commanders copy the overlay from their 
commander's map. Accurate map overlays are essential for synchronizing the movements and actions 
of the force. Without them, directions given over the radio would be very difficult to understand. 


If possible, the commander issues his OPORD from a vantage point overlooking the terrain of the area 
of the operation. If this is not possible, the commander should use visual aids such as terrain models or 
sketches to help clearly explain his plan. 


After the commander issues the OPORD, the subordinate commanders conduct an oral back brief of the 
plan to ensure understanding. Each subordinate commander should listen to the other back briefs to 
help synchronize his own battle actions. This procedure ensures that subordinate commanders will 
know the entire plan before they return to their units. It also strengthens their ability to continue the 
mission if the commander becomes a casualty. Ideally, back briefs are conducted while all 
commanders, fire-support officers, and key staff are present and are overlooking the terrain. Finally, the 
commander issues a time check to synchronize everyone's actions. A misunderstanding over the 
difference of a minute can lose a battle! 


(8) Step 8: Supervise and refine. The commander and his staff must supervise and inspect 
preparations prior to combat. The preparations include coordination, reorganization, fire support, 
engineer activities, maintenance, resupply, and movement. Rehearsals are conducted for the maneuver 
and fire plans. Commanders above the company level must emphasize supervision of those items that 
require coordination between units of the same size. 


Refinement of the plan is a continual process. The reconnaissance determines which branch plan the 
commander executes during the battle. Branch plans are executed when the reconnaissance discovers 
information on critical enemy weaknesses. Once the battle starts, the commander makes the decisions 
necessary to give his force an advantage over the enemy. If communication is interrupted, subordinates 
are expected to act without active supervision, based on their best judgment and their understanding of 
the commander's intent. To do nothing when the situation demands action is a sure way to surrender the 
initiative to the enemy. 


3-8. The Command Estimate. The estimate of the situation, in its broadest sense, is a mental problem- 
solving process. The difficult part is to select the best way to accomplish the mission. Before battle, the 
TF commander and his staff may have a great deal of time, even days, to consider in detail what they 
intend to do to build the concept and the detail of how they will do it. This process culminates in an 
OPORD that presents the plan for the battle in logical, commonly understood language. During the 
permissive time situation, the TF commander can function not only as the order giver but also as a 
member of the planning group. He has time to attend to a certain amount of detail. The resulting plan is 
the detailed expression of the concept. 


The command estimate depicts the dynamics of decision-making between the commander and his staff. 
In this process, the commander and his staff follow a series of steps to derive the optimum solution. 
The process requires interaction between the commander and his staff, but the amount and nature of the 
interaction depend on how much the commander trusts his staff. He is responsible for training them to 
properly support him. This process works extremely well during times when the situation is vague and 
when the goal is to determine the best COA. 


The commander and his staff use the command estimate when there is sufficient time to conduct 
detailed planning. The command estimate provides a logical, analytical method for developing a 
detailed solution to combat situations. It is the primary guide to conducting the tactical-orders process, 


which strives to achieve both agility and synchronization. The format for the command estimate is 


listed in Figure 3-5. 
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Figure 3-5. Command estimate 


a. Receive the mission. The first step occurs when the commander receives or deduces the mission. 
The mission is usually prescribed by a higher authority, but it may be deduced by the commander from 
his knowledge of the situation or the intent or plans of his higher authority. 


b. Develop facts and assumptions. After receiving the mission, the commander and his staff gather 
the available known facts on the enemy, battlefield, weather, and friendly forces. This information 


supports the analytical presentation of the situation. The staff then develops assumptions to replace any 
missing facts that are critical to the commander's decision. 


c. Analyze the mission. In this step, the staff organizes the facts and assumptions and determines 
what tasks must be accomplished, what the limitations are, which assets are available, and what the 
degree of risk is. Although the commander is solely responsible for analyzing the mission, the S3 and 
other staff officers provide information and assist the commander. 


The mission is a statement of the tasks and their purposes as seen by the commander issuing the 
mission. The commander will always restate the mission within his planning guidance. His restated 
mission will include the sequence and priority in which all tasks are to be accomplished. He may also 
include any specific COA he desires the staff to consider or reject when making their estimates. 
Additionally, the commander may identify key terrain within the area of operation. 


A mission, prescribed or deduced, will not always clearly identify all of the tasks which must be 
performed. The mission from higher headquarters will identify the basic combat action to be taken such 
as attack, defend, delay, screen, block, move, or reinforce. These tasks are referred to as specified or 
directed tasks. 


The commander or the S3 must determine additional tasks essential for mission accomplishment. This 
information supports the analytical presentation of the situation. There is always more than one way to 
solve a problem. These additional tasks are called implied tasks and should be major tasks that are 
essential to the accomplishment of the mission. They should not be the routine or SOP tasks that must 
be performed to accomplish most tactical missions. Neither should these tasks be the type that are 
inherent responsibilities of the commander, such as providing flank protection for his own unit. 


These SOP and inherent tasks, as well as other tasks that are of less than major magnitude, may be of 
concern to the commander and should be appropriately addressed in his planning guidance. Whether or 
not implied tasks are identified during mission analysis depends on the mission that is received and the 
judgment of the commander. At corps and above, the missions received are usually stated in general 
terms, and implied tasks are frequently identified. At division and below, where the missions received 
are more detailed, fewer implied tasks will be identified. 


d. Issue the commander's guidance. The commander issues his guidance to direct the staffs planning 
effort. As a minimum, the commander's guidance should include the restated mission, initial concept of 
the operation, initial scheme of maneuver, time plan, and type of order to be developed. The 
commander should issue his guidance to the staff as soon as possible and send a warning order to 
subordinate commands. 


e. Develop COAs. A COA is a possible plan that will accomplish the mission. With the commander's 
guidance, the staff begins to develop COAs. They — 


@ Analyze relative combat power. 
@ Array initial forces. 


@ Develop the scheme of maneuver. 


@ Determine C? means and measures. 
@ Prepare the COA statement and sketch. 


(1) IPB. The IPB plays an important part in developing the COAs. Through IPB, the commander 
develops a clear picture of the battlefield, the COAs available to the enemy commander, and the COAs 
the enemy will likely adopt. He also establishes decision points to key friendly actions. These decision 
points require a specified action to occur (a counterattack or the firing of an artillery target, for 
instance) on order or as directed in the OPORD. 


(2) Synchronization. Each COA must be synchronized before the war-gaming process begins. 
Synchronization is the arrangement of battlefield activities in time, space, and purpose to produce 
maximum relative combat power at the decisive point. Synchronization is a process and a result. 
Commanders synchronize activities, thereby produce synchronized operations. Battlefield activities are 
tasks, events, procedures, or groups of procedures that can be reduced to time. 


(a) Commander's role. The commander is the critical participant in the synchronization process 
because he must provide focus for the staff in the synchronization effort. When the commander 
receives the mission, he will analyze the situation and determine the time available. He will also form a 
concept of operation based on his knowledge of the situation and will issue planning guidance to the 
staff along with his initial concept. This critical step will speed the synchronization process because it 
immediately focuses the effort of the entire staff who are working to minimize the amount of time 
required for planning so that more time can be devoted to preparation and execution. 


(b) Synchronization steps. During synchronization, the commander should — 
@ Lay out the timeline in actual hours, H-Hour sequence, or by event. 


@ Depict the enemy's most likely COA for each event. An important consideration is the 
time-space relationship of the enemy as he moves over various terrain (slower in slow- 
go terrain, faster on high-speed avenues). 


@ Review the enemy COA and indicate where the enemy may change his presentation of 
forces in time, based on the enemy-event template. These points will become decision 
points for friendly branch plans. 


@ Conduct a time-distance analysis. The commander or S3 conducts this analysis to 
determine how long it will take each subordinate maneuver unit to complete planned and 
anticipated moves on the battlefield. This time-distance study is conducted for every 
maneuver element. 


@ Array supporting activities. Once all friendly force movements have been determined 
and posted on the map, the remainder of the staff arrays their supporting activities in a 
similar manner based on the commander’s guidance. For example, if the commander 
wants to suppress the enemy at a certain point, the FSO must determine the number of 
artillery tubes in range of the target and the number of rounds required to suppress the 
desired target. He then translates this information into a time for the event. The staff 


accomplishes this type of analysis for each staff officer responsible for an operating 
system. The information should be recorded on the synchronization matrix. 


(3) COA statement. A COA is usually stated in broad terms, with details determined during the 
war-gaming process. A COA should include all the elements of a mission statement except who. The 
staff determines the what, when, where, and why for each COA. The commander determines the who, 
although the staff can offer recommendations. 


Each COA developed must be significantly different from any other. These differences are identified 
through the use of reserves, task organization, designation of the main effort, scheme of maneuver, and 
defeat mechanism (which chain of events will trigger the enemy's defeat). 


f. Analyze COAs. Staff analysis is designed to determine the best COA. To analyze a COA, the staff 
employs the concept of war gaming (see Figure 3-6). War gaming is a mental process of visualizing 
each step of the battle and considering friendly and enemy actions and counteractions. The war gaming 
begins with a detailed look at the enemy. The staff asks questions such as Where will the enemy attack 
from? and Where do I want to kill him? Such questions are asked based on the enemy's capabilities. A 
thorough understanding of the enemy and his tactics, organization, and weapons capabilities is essential 
to developing a tentative plan. 
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Figure 3-6. War-gaming steps 


When the S3 has identified all specified and implied tasks, he will proceed to the next step of the 
estimate process. He must determine all tactical requirements that affect possible COAs for a given 
situation. In order to determine the tactical requirements of the situation, the S3 must consider METT- 
T. In order to analyze COAs, the S3 must ask himself various questions: 


®@® How will the terrain affect our attack? 


@ Of the avenues of approach given to us by the S2, which is the best to our objective? 


@ What recent and present significant activities did you detect in this situation? 
@ What are the peculiarities and weaknesses? 

@ What are the enemy's capabilities with respect to our unit? 

@ How will the weather affect our attack? 


Tactical COAs will not normally convey complete schemes of maneuver at the beginning. They do 
provide an easy and flexible basis for beginning the analysis. Each COA will be developed into a 
general scheme of maneuver as it is analyzed. 


An attack COA is stated in terms of the direction and objective of the main attack. In some cases, it 
may be necessary to make the enemy force the objective rather than a terrain feature. In other cases, the 
distance to the objective, uncertainty about the enemy situation, or the size of the objective may make 
main and supporting attacks not feasible. COAs may then be formulated in terms of formation rather 
than in terms of the main attack. For example, if the commander announces that key terrain is to be 
seized, the S3 uses this information in formulating COAs. This key terrain will normally become an 
objective. 


The S3 must then consider the avenues of approach leading to this terrain and formulate COAs that 
lead to and terminate at that terrain feature. The S3 initially uses the avenue of approach as announced 
by the S2 in his intelligence estimate. 


The S3 may determine that there are two or more pieces of terrain within the objective area whose 
seizure would give his unit the opportunity for success. In this case, he would identify each terrain 
piece as an objective to be seized by a maneuver element. The S3 must ultimately determine which 
piece of terrain will become the objective for the main attack while developing the complete scheme of 
maneuver. Considerations other than key terrain will now take on added significance. 


(1) The staff can analyze COAs using any of the techniques shown below: 


(a) Avenue-in-depth. This technique focuses on one avenue at a time, starting with the main 
effort. 


(b) Belt. Using this technique, the staff divides the battlefield into areas that run the width of the 
sector or zone or by phase of the operation. 


(c) Box. This technique requires microanalysis of a few critical areas (for example, an 
engagement area). In doing so, the staff isolates each area and focuses on the battle in that area. 


(2) The staff uses the following techniques to record and display the results of the war game: 
(a) Narrative (sentence form). 


(b) Sketch note (make notes on the map or a sketch with reference to their specific actions and 
location). 


(c) Synchronization matrix. 


(3) At this point in the estimate, the S3 should have arrived at his own COAs. At brigade and 
battalion levels, there is an informal relationship between the commander and the S3 with regard to 
possible COAs. Although there may be no formal recommendation of COAs by the S3 and approval by 
the commander, they do mutually agree, after studying the mission, as to possible COAs open to them. 
It is a responsibility of the S3 to formulate COAs. This analyzing process is sometimes referred to as 
war gaming. 


War gaming analyzes each selected event by identifying the components of its subevents or tasks one 
level down and its assets two levels down. The visualization step tries to identify how the immediate 
subordinate commander would employ allocated forces and how he would determine the composition 
of those forces. The war-game sequence is action —> reaction —> counteraction. 


g. Decide on a COA. The staff will brief the commander. Each COA is discussed for its advantages 
and disadvantages. A useful technique for presenting COAs to the commander is to develop COA 
sketches. Each COA sketch consists of a sketch with a short explanation of how the operation will 
occur. The statement and sketch must cover what, when, where, how, and why. It must clearly and 
briefly state the purpose of the operation, the main effort or main attack, the scheme of maneuver, and 
the defeat mechanism (what chain of events will trigger the enemy's defeat). Each COA sketch should 
include — 


@ The unit and subordinate-unit boundaries. 

@ Planned control measures such as phase lines. 

@ Ground or air axes of advance. 

@ Zones of attack or defense sectors. 

@ Assembly areas. 

@ Strongpoints. 

@ Battle positions. 

@ Engagement areas. 

@ The objectives. 

@ The forward edge of the battle area (FEBA)/LD. 
@ Fire-control measures. 

@ The main effort (defense) or main attack (offense). 


The COA sketch should provide a clear picture of how the unit will defeat the enemy. These events are 
addressed by the elements of the battlefield framework as explained in FM 100-5. 


The commander makes his decision based on his own estimate of the situation, his experience, and his 
trust and confidence in his staff. The commander must refine the COA into a clear decision and concept 
of the operation. A warning order is issued immediately after the commander has made his decision. 


The staff then prepares to issue the order. Figure 3-7 shows an example of a COA sketch for a TF attack 
in zone. 


TF 1-2 attacks D-day, H-hour, to penetrate enemy defenses and seize key terrain in 
order to block the withdrawal of enemy forces in zone. 


Deep Operation: The brigade will attack with CAS and FA fires to pin enemy 
reserves in our Zone. 

Recon and Security: The scout platoon will conduct a route reconnaissance of the 
southern portion of the zone to determine raconnaissance of the 
line of least resistance (fawast enamy defending). 

Main Attack: The main attack will occur in the south and will seize Objective 
Red from south to north. One tank company will provide support 
fire from attack-by-fire posiion Alpha. 

Reserve: One platoon will be designated as Task Force Reserve. 

Rear: Company/teams are responsible for focal security. If a level Ill 
threat attacks the brigade rear, we continue the attack and are 
prepared to go on the defense on order 


Figure 3-7. Sample COA sketch 


h. Issue the order. The last step in the command-estimate process is issuing the written order. Staff 
members help the commander reach decisions by preparing staff estimates in their own areas of 
responsibility. The staff must analyze how factors influence mission accomplishment; confirm that their 
information is critical, relevant, and accurate; and prepare and present their estimates. The commander 
also relies on his staff to provide technical expertise in their functional areas. They must be able to 
provide the commander with the judgments they derive from their experience, training, intellect, and 
gut feelings. Staff estimates are integral to the command-estimate process. They also form the basis for 
staff annexes to orders and plans. The types of staff estimates include — 


(1) Personnel. The personnel estimate analyzes personnel and administration factors on soldier-and 
unit-effectiveness during the mission. 


(2) Intelligence. The intelligence estimate analyzes the enemy situation and the characteristics of 
the area of operations in terms of how they can affect the mission. 


(3) Operations. The operations (commander's) estimate analyzes all of the factors that could affect 
the mission to determine all reasonable COAs and their effect on friendly forces. 


(4) Logistics. The logistics estimate analyzes logistics factors affecting mission accomplishment. 


(5) Civil-military operations (CMO). The CMO estimate analyzes the influence of CMO factors on 
mission accomplishment. 


3-9. The Abbreviated Command Estimate. The command estimate just described focuses on finding 
the optimized or best COA. The command-estimate process requires the integrated work of a 
commander and his staff. The staff must thoroughly war-game and synchronize each COA before they 
can present the commander with a decision briefing. When the decision is made, the command-estimate 
process usually results in a detailed, written order. It is a very thorough and time-consuming process. 
When there is insufficient time, the command-estimate sequence of events is often ignored or 
abbreviated. Staffs try to abbreviate the command-estimate process by doing every step faster. The 
decision brief that results usually provides the commander with the choice between one fully developed 
COA and one or more partially developed straw-man COAs. The commander is then forced to choose 
the completed COA or risk running out of time by trying to rework a new plan. 


a. Decisive action. The first demand in war is decisive action. The abbreviated command-estimate 
process is designed to be used by commanders when time is not available to complete the full 
command-estimate process. The abbreviated command estimate reduces planning time by relying on 
the commander to make a recognitional decision concerning the battle. His staff then implements the 
commander's decision. 


b. Competence of the commander and staff. The abbreviated command estimate rests first on the 
competence of the commander, staff, and unit. It requires a skilled commander to make a decision and 
then let the staff arrange the tactics that implement the decision. After the staff quickly updates the IPB 
and reports on the status of critical battlefield information, the commander mentally develops feasible 
COAs. He must mentally war-game these COAs and make a decision. The commander's decision is 
based on his best judgment of the situation. This saves the time used in the standard process for fully 
developing competing COAs. The staff then implements the commander's decision rather than 
developing alternate COAs. The staff synchronizes this decision and provides for agility through the 
development of branch plans. 


c. Agility in planning. The abbreviated command estimate works only when the commander and 
staff emphasize agility in their planning. Agility is gained through operations flexibility. This flexibility 
is provided by the staff when it develops a base plan and at least one branch plan. The commander's 
decision becomes the base plan. The staff then develops a complementary branch plan. 


3-10. Summary. This lesson discussed how and why tank and mechanized infantry battalions are task- 
organized and the BOSs involved in helping the TF commander accomplish his missions. The specific 
organization of the armored battalion/TF is dictated by the factors of METT-T. The TF commander and 
staff must fully understand the capabilities and limitations of the TF and how they should organize the 


TF to maximize the potential of the forces under their control. They must also be capable of effectively 
using the command-estimate process to develop COAs. 


LESSON 3 


PRACTICE EXERCISE 


The following items test your knowledge of the material covered in this lesson. When you complete the 
exercise, check your answer with the answer key that follows. If you answer any item incorrectly, study 
again that part of the lesson which contains the portion involved. 


1 Armored and mechanized infantry battalions are similar in organization. What are the 
principal differences? 


2 List and describe the command relationships. 


3 List and describe the support relationships. 


4 What is the mix of armored and mechanized-infantry companies in an armored heavy 
TF? 


5 Identify and define the seven BOSs. 


6 What are the capabilities of an armored battalion in its pure configuration? 


7 What are the limitations of a dismounted mechanized-infantry battalion in its pure 
configuration? 


8 What are the steps in the troop-leading procedures? 


9 What is the goal of the command-estimate process? 


ANSWER KEY AND FEEDBACK 


1 Armored and mechanized infantry battalions are similar in organization. What are the 
principal differences? 


Table 3-1. Principal differences between armored and mechanized battalions 


|Equipment =|: Mechanized Battalion | Armored battalion 
Combat vehicles Mumma | ora | sa 


ATGM (rowDragon) | ams] 
Lozmmmonars(az) | 6 | 


2 List and describe the command relationships. 


The command relationships are organic, assigned, attached, OPCON, and 
OPCOM. 


3 List and describe the support relationships. 


Support relationships dictate the manner of support that a maneuver commander 
receives as well as determining logistical responsibility, if any, to the supporting 
elements. The higher headquarters or parent unit maintains command 
responsibilities, responsibility for logistic support, and the authority to reorganize 
or reassign component elements of a supporting force, unless otherwise specified. 
Support relationships are routinely established through DS, GS, GSR, and 
reinforcing. 


4 What is the mix of armored and mechanized-infantry companies in an armored heavy 
TF? 


TF description: 


@ Armor heavy. This TF is composed of three armored companies and one 
mechanized infantry company. 


@ Mechanized heavy. This TF is composed of three mechanized infantry 
companies and one armored company. 


@ Balanced. This TF is composed of two armored and two mechanized 
infantry companies. 


@ Pure. Only armored companies or mechanized infantry companies are 
assigned. (This TF is referred to as a battalion rather than a TF.) 


5 Identify and define the seven BOSs. 


TF functions are grouped into seven BOSs that must be integrated to support the 
commander's intent. A functioning system requires the coordinated efforts of all 
elements of the TF. The commander and staff integrate these systems into a 
combined arms force tailored to the situation. The BOSs are: intelligence, 
maneuver, M/S, fire support, air defense, CSS, and c 


6 What are the capabilities of an armored battalion in its pure configuration? 


Armored battalion capabilities include — 


@ Mobility, armor protection, and firepower. 
@ Ability to kill tanks and soft targets at long ranges. 


@ Artillery and small arms relatively ineffective deterrents. 


7 What are the limitations of a dismounted mechanized-infantry battalion in its pure 
configuration? 


Dismounted mechanized infantry is vulnerable to tanks, automatic small-arms 
fire, NBC attack, and artillery and mortar fire. 


8 What are the steps in the troop-leading procedures? 


Steps in the troop-leading procedures: 
@ Step 1. Receive the mission. 
@ Step 2. Issue the warning order. 
@ Step 3. Make a tentative plan. 
@ Step 4. Initiate movement. 
@ Step 5. Conduct reconnaissance. 


@ Step 6. Complete the plan. 


@ Step 7. Issue the order. 


@ Step 8. Supervise and refine. 


9 What is the goal of the command-estimate process? 


The command-estimate process strives to achieve both agility and synchronization 
through the planning process. 


Appendix C 


Publication Extracts 


FM 71-2. The Tank and Mechanized Infantry Battalion Task Force. September 1988. 


Use the above publication extracts to take this subcourse. At the time we wrote this 
subcourse, these were the current publications. In your own work situation, always refer 
to the latest official publications. 
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The offensive is the decisive form of war. AirLand Battle doctrine seeks to 
quickly seize the initiative. The commander selects the time and place to 
concentrate and synchronize task force combat elements to overcome the 
enemy’s defense; to destroy his command, control, and communications 
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OFFENSIVE OPERATIONS 


system; and to defeat him in detail. 
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Section !. FUNDAMENTALS OF OFFENSIVE OPERATIONS 


3-1. PURPOSE OF THE OFFENSIVE 


The task force conducts offensive operations to achieve one or more 
specific purposes: 


e Defeat enemy forces. 


e Secure key or decisive terrain. 


e Deprive the enemy of resources. 


e Gain information. 


e Deceive and divert the enemy. 


e Hold the enemy in position. 


e Disrupt an enemy attack. 


3-2. CHARACTERISTICS OF OFFENSIVE 
OPERATIONS 


Battalion task force offensive operations are characterized by 
surprise, concentration, speed, flexibility, and audacity. 


a. Surprise. Surprise is achieved when the enemy cannot react 
effectively to the task force commander’s scheme of maneuver. 
Surprise may be achieved by — 


e Conducting thorough reconnaissance and surveillance. 


e Striking the enemy from an unexpected direction at an 
unexpected time. 


e Employing deception efforts. 
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Concentration. Concentration is the massing and synchroni- 
zation of overwhelming combat power against an enemy 
weakness. Concentration is achieved by — 


e Planning on the basis of information generated by aggressive 
reconnaissance. 


e Fixing the enemy to prevent his reaction to maneuver. 


e Rapidly massing forces and fires to overwhelm the enemy 
defense. 


e Synchronizing maneuver with combat support. 


Speed.The task force moves quickly to take advantage of enemy 
weaknesses. Speed in execution is key to denying the enemy time 
to reposition or reorient to meet an attack. Speed is achieved by — 


e Planning and rehearsing battle drills. 

e Conducting route reconnaissance. 

e Wargaming contingencies with subordinate leaders. 
e Exercising responsive command and control. 

e Issuing mission-type orders. 


e Using routes, movement techniques, and formations that allow 
the force to move rapidly and with security. 


¢ Isolating enemy forces through fixing and suppressing fires. 


e Providing rapid resupply with logistics packages (LOGPACs) 
to sustain the task force’s offensive capability. 


e Maintaining momentum to keep the enemy from reestablishing 
his defense. 


Flexibility. Flexibility is the ability to divert from the plan and 
exploit success by maintaining freedom of maneuver. Flexibility 
in planning results from wargaming. Flexibility is achieved by — 


e Aggressive reconnaissance that continues to seek enemy 
weaknesses and ways to attack him from his flanks and rear. 


e A reserve that can assume the mission of the main attack or 
exploit an enemy weakness. A reserve is the commander’s 
primary means of maintaining flexibility. 


e A command and control system that allows the commander 
to rapidly transmit decisions during the battle. 


e The use of FRAGOs, checkpoints, and reserve graphic control 
measures. 


« Contingency planning that permits shifting the main effort. 
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Audacity. Audacity is the willingness to risk bold action to win. 
The audacious commander is quick and decisive, and willing to 
take prudent risks. He bases his decisions on sound tactical 
judgment, personal observation of the terrain, and first-hand 
knowledge of the battle. He constantly seeks to attack the enemy 
on the flanks or rear and to rapidly exploit success. He shares 
the hazards of the battlefield with his troops, moving to the critical 
places to lead by example. 


3-3. TYPES OF OFFENSIVE 
OPERATIONS 


There are five major types of offensive operations in which the 
task force participates: 


e Movement to contact. 
e Hasty attack. 

e Deliberate attack. 

e Exploitation. 

e Pursuit. 


The task force normally participates in these operations as part 
of a larger force. Commanders at each level -— 


e Find or create a weak point. 
e Suppress enemy fires. 
e Isolate the enemy and maneuver against weak points. 


e Exploit success. 


3-4. SEQUENCE OF AN ATTACK 


Generally, the following sequence is followed in task force attacks: 


a. 


Reconnaissance. Reconnaissance begins as soon as possible 
after the task force receives its mission. Information on the 
avenues of approach, obstacles, and the enemy positions is critical 
to planning the attack. Reconnaissance continues throughout the 
attack. 


Movement to a Line of Departure. When attacking from 
positions not in contact, task forces often stage in rear assembly 
areas, road march to attack positions behind friendly units in 
contact with the enemy, conduct a passage of lines, and begin 
the attack. 
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c. Maneuver. The task force maneuvers to a position of advantage. 


Deployment. The task force deploys to attack or to fix the enemy 
if bypassing. 


e. Attack. The enemy position is attacked by fire, assaulted, or 
bypassed. 


f. Consolidation and Reorganization or Continuation. The 
task force eliminates resistance and prepares for or conducts 
further operations 


3-5. FORMS OF MANEUVER 


Task force attacks are of two basic types: hasty and deliberate. The 
two are distinguished primarily by the time available for planning 
and the extent of preparation. In either case, the attack is violent, 
resolute, and synchronized. 


a. The basic forms of maneuver used in the attack are envelopment, 
turning movement, infiltration, penetration, and frontal attack. 
Frequently, attacks will use more than one form of maneuver 
such as an initial penetration that leads to an envelopment. 


b. The higher commander seldom directs the form of maneuver to 
be used by the battalion task force. 


(1) Envelopment. An envelopment is the preferred form of 
maneuver. In an envelopment, the attacker strikes the 
enemy’s flank or rear (see Figure 3-1, page 3-6). The 
envelopment causes the enemy to fight in a direction from 
which he is less prepared. Envelopment requires an 
assailable flank, found primarily by aggressive reconnais- 
sance. Enemy weapons orientations and obstacles determine 
assailable flanks — not the attacker’s direction of movement. 


(a) When the task force conducts an envelopment, one or 
more companies or teams normally make supporting 
attacks to fix the enemy while other companies of the 
task force maneuver against the enemy’s flank or rear. 
The supporting attack must have sufficient combat 
power to keep the enemy fully engaged while the 
enveloping force closes. When part of a larger unit’s 
envelopment, the task force may be either the enveloping 
force or the fixing force. 


(b) The enveloping force may be mounted or dismounted, 
but it must have the mobility and combat power to 
achieve its purpose. 
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Figure 3-1. Battalion task force conducting an envelopment. 


(c) Variations of the envelopment include double envelop- 
ment and encirclement. 


e In the double envelopment, the attacker seeks to pass 
simultaneously around both flanks of the enemy. This 
requires two assailable flanks. Precise coordination, 
sufficient combat power, and detailed timing are 
required. The double envelopment is seldom attempted 
at task force level. 


An encirclement occurs when the defender has lost 
all ground routes of evacuation and reinforcement. 
Task forces normally participate in encirclements as 
part of a larger force. Encirclements are likely to be 
made during an exploitation or pursuit. 


(2) Turning movement. The turning movement is a variant 
of the envelopmentin which the attacker seeks to pass around 
the enemy, avoiding his main forces, to secure an objective 
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deep in the rear. The task force normally conducts a turning 
movement as part of a larger unit’s operation. 


Penetration. In the penetration, the battalion concentrates 
its force to rupture the defense on a narrow front, normally 
a platoon. The gap created is then widened and used to pass 
forces through to defeat the enemy in detail and to seize 
objectives in depth. A successful penetration depends on 
surprise and the attacker’s ability to suppress enemy 
weapons, to concentrate forces at the point of attack, and 
to quickly pass sufficient force through the gap to destroy 
the enemy’s defense. A penetration is normally attempted 
when enemy flanks are unassailable, or when the enemy 
has a weak or unguarded gap in his defense. The penetration 
of a well-organized position requires a quick rupture and a 
rapid destruction of the continuity of the defense to deny 
the enemy time to react. Without rapid penetration, the enemy 
can reposition forces to block or counter the manuever. A 
penetration is planned in three phases: 


(a) Isolation of the site selected for penetration (see Figure 
3-2), 


ISOLATE THE AREA YOU INTEND 
TO ASSAULT BY USE OF SMOKE 
AND ATTACK BY FIRE 


Figure 3-2. Penetration (Step 1). 
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(b) Initial penetration of the enemy position (see Figure 
3-3). Dismounted infantry company teams breach the 
close-in obstacles and seize enemy positions behind these 
obstacles. These teams widen and hold the shoulders 
of the initial penetration. This penetration is over- 
watched and supported by other elements of the task 
force. 


Figure 3-3. Penetration (Step 2). 


(c) Exploitation of the penetration (see Figure 3-4). Other 
companies complete the destruction of the enemy 
position and move to deeper objectives. Objectives for 
the exploitation force are at least deep enough to allow 
an envelopment of the rest of the enemy company 
position. These objectives allow attack by fire to be made 
against second echelon enemy positions and enemy 
counterattack routes. 
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6) 


Figure 3-4. Penetration (Step 3). 


Frontal attack. The frontal attack is the least preferred 
form of maneuver. In the frontal attack, the task force uses 
the most direct routes to strike the enemy along his front. 
This attack is normally employed when the mission is to 
fix the enemy in position or deceive him. Although the frontal 
attack strikes the enemy’s front within the zone of the 
attacking force, it does not require that the attacker do so 
on line or that all subordinate unit attacks be frontal. Frontal 
attacks, unless in overwhelming strength, are seldom 
decisive. 


Infiltration. Infiltration is a form of maneuver where 
combat elements move by stealth to objectives to the rear 
of the enemy’s position without fighting through prepared 
defenses. All or part of the task force may move by 
infiltration. Infiltrations are slow and are often conducted 
during reduced visibility. Successful infiltration requires 
effective reconnaissance to discover and secure undefended 
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routes. Such routes are normally found in rough terrain or 
in areas difficult to cover with observation and fire. The 
infiltrating elements avoid detection, but if detected they 
avoid decisive engagement. 


3-6. MOVEMENT TECHNIQUES AND 
FORMATIONS 


The selection of movement techniques and attack formations for the 
task force is dependent on terrain, the mission, and the overwatching 
capability of the force’s weapons systems. 


a. Movement Techniques. The three movement techniques are 
traveling, traveling overwatch, and bounding overwatch. 
Usually, the task force does not move as a unit using one 
movement technique. Rather, the task force commander 
designates the movement technique to be used by the lead unit(s). 
Movement techniques end upon enemy contact. The unit begins 
its actions on contact and the overwatching force begins its 
suppressive fire. 


b. Formations. The task force may move in any one of six basic 
formations: column, wedge, V, echelon, line, and box or diamond. 
The task force may use more than one formation in a given 
movement; this is especially true when the terrain changes during 
the movement. For example, the task force commander may elect 
to use the column formation until the task force clears a defile, 
at which time the task force would change to another forma- 
tion, such as a wedge. Other factors, such as the distance of the 
move or the enemy disposition, may also prompt the commander 
to use more than one formation. Distances between units are 
METT.-T dependent. 


(1) Column formation. The task force moves in column 
formation when early contact is not expected, and the 
objective is far away. Normally the battalion’s lead element 
uses traveling overwatch while the following units are 
traveling (see Figure 3-5). Considerations are as follows: 


e Facilitates speed of movement, easy to control, and useful 
in defiles or dense woods. 

e Provides for quick transition to other formations. 

e Requires flank security. 


e Provides majority of firepower to the flanks. 
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Figure 3-5. Task force in column formation. 
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(2) Wedge formation. The wedge formation best positions the 
battalion to attack an enemy appearing to the front and 
flanks. The wedge is used when enemy contact is possible 
or expected, but the location and disposition of the enemy 
is vague. When enemy contact is not expected, it may be 
used to rapidly cross open terrain (see Figure 3-6). Consid- 
erations are as follows: 


e Facilitates control and transition to the assault. 


e Provides for maximum firepower forward and good 
firepower to the flanks. 


e In forested areas or during poor visibility, is difficult to 
control. 


e Requires sufficient space to disperse companies laterally 
and in depth. 
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Figure 3-6. Task force in wedge formation. 
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(3) V formation. The V formation disposes the task force with 
two companies abreast and one trailing. This arrangement 
is most suitable to advance against a threat known to be 
to the front of the task force. It may be used when enemy 
contact is expected and the location and disposition of the 
enemy is known (see Figure 3-7). Considerations are as 
follows: 


e Hard to reorient; control is difficult in heavily wooded 
areas, 


« Provides for good firepower forward and to the flanks. 
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Figure 3-7. Task force in V formation. 
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(4) Echeion formation. The echelon formation arranges the 
task force with the company teams in column formation in 
the direction of the echelon (right or left). It is commonly 
used when the task force provides security to a larger moving 
force (see Figure 3-8). Considerations are as follows: 


e Provides for firepower forward and in the direction of 
echelon. 


e Facilitates control in open areas; more difficult in heavily 
wooded areas. 
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Figure 3-8. Task force in echelon (right) formation. 


(5) Line formation. The line formation arranges the task force 
with company teams abreast. Since it does not dispose 
company teams in depth, the line provides less flexibility 
of maneuver than other formations. It is used when 
continuous movement with maximum firepower to the front 
is required (see Figure 3-9). Considerations are as follows: 


e Permits maximum firepower to the front. 
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(1) 


e Difficult to control. 


e Facilitates the use of speed and shock in closing with the 
enemy. 
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Figure 3-9. Task force in line formation. 


Box formation. The box formation arranges the battalion 
with two company teams forward and two company teams 
trailing. It is the most flexible of all formations because it 
can easily be changed to any other formation (see Figure 
3-10, page 3-16). Considerations are as follows: 


e Provides firepower to the front and flanks. 

e Facilitates speed of movement because it is easy to control. 
Diamond formation. The diamond formation is a variation 
of the box formation. In the diamond formation, one company 


team leads, one company team is positioned on each flank, 
and the remaining company team is to the rear. 
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Figure 3-10. Task force in box formation. 


Section Il. THREAT DEFENSIVE DOCTRINE 
3-7. WHY THE THREAT DEFENDS 


Threat doctrine prescribes offense as the principal combat operation 
and views the defense as necessary at times, but always temporary 
in nature. Threat commanders resort to defense to economize forces, 
gain time, concentrate forces for further offensive operations, repel 
a stronger force, consolidate an objective, or cover a withdrawal. 


a. While he defends, the threat commander will focus on contain- 
ment of an attack, and violent counterattacks to defeat committed 
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troops and regain the initiative. The threat integration of 
electronic warfare and smoke into his defensive plan is routine. 


b. Tactically, threat defensive operations seek surprise, employ large 
concentrations of troops and fires, integrate combined arms, and 
provide defense in depth. The threat defense is designed to hold 
an occupied area and repulse attacks by exhausting attacking 
forces, methodically depleting their strength, and then 
counterattacking. 


3-8. HOW THE THREAT DEFENDS 


The threat normally uses motorized rifle units to defend and uses 
tank forces in the counterattack (see Figure 3-11, page 3-18). 


a. The threat perceives the hasty defense as the most probable form 
of defense, as it allows for a rapid transition to offensive 
operations. It is during the hasty defense that he is most 
vulnerable to an attack. When the threat advance is halted for 
more than a few hours, he makes the transition from a hasty 
defense to a prepared defense organized in successive belts and 
echelons to provide depth. 


b. A threat defense consists of a security zone and a main defense 
belt. The attacker is faced with a series of mutually supporting 
platoon and company battle positions or strongpoints echeloned 
in depth. Obstacles are prepared forward of and within each 
defense belt to impede the attacker’s advance, canalize him into 
“fire sacks,” or expose him to counterattacks by tank-heavy 
reserves. Security zone forces try to halt or delay the attacker 
by forcing him to deploy before reaching the main defense belt. 


c. The following are strengths of the threat defense. 


(1) Mechanized and armored formations fight as a combined 
arms team. 


(2) Heavy attack helicopters are used against close targets; fixed- 
wing aircraft attack artillery units, nuclear delivery systems, 
and other deep targets. 


(3) Massive amounts of field artillery can be brought to bear. 
Each frontline division has 140 tubes, and with normal 
reinforcement can have up to 260 tubes of artillery. 


(4) Counterfire and close support missions are fired 
simultaneously. 


(5) The defense is antitank and strongpoint oriented with tank- 
heavy mobile reserves. 
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Figure 3-11. Reinforced motorized rifle battalion in the defense. 


d. Vulnerabilities and weaknesses of the threat defense are as 
follows. 


(1) Communications are excellent; however, at platoon level, 
primary command and control is with visual signals. 


(2) Artillery command observation posts (COP) are the heart 
of the fire support system. 


(3) Illumination and pyrotechnics are used to mark counterat- 
tack objectives at night. (Poor passive night vision 
capability.) 


(4) Threat concept for continuous operations requires active 
infrared lights. 
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Section tl. PLANNING FOR OFFENSIVE OPERATIONS 


3-9. OFFENSIVE IPB AND RECONNAISSANCE 


a. Offensive IPB coupled with aggressive reconnaissance provides 


the commander the following information: 

e Location of existing and reinforcing obstacles. 

e Enemy positions and orientations. 

e Enemy intent based on his dispositions. 

e Avenues of approach to exploit enemy weaknesses. 


e Likely courses of action for employment of enemy reserves, 
counterattacking forces, and CS assets. 


From the analysis of the enemy’s scheme of defense, the 
commander develops a tentative plan to defeat it. 


The enemy’s defensive positions and terrain critical to the scheme 
of maneuver must be kept under observation to ensure that the 
enemy does not modify his defenses while the task force plan 
is being finalized and coordinated. Supporting and direct fires 
are used to impede enemy preparations to the degree practical 
and desirable. 


Reconnaissance assets may also be used to assist friendly 
movement. 


3-10. RECONNAISSANCE AND 
SURVEILLANCE PLANNING 


a. 


Reconnaissance and surveillance operations are planned by the 
S2 and coordinated with the S3 to confirm or deny the S2’s 
templating. 


(1) Reconnaissance is continually conducted to collect informa- 
tion on which the commander plans, makes decisions, and 
issues orders. It concentrates on one or more specific target 
areas without the requirement for continuous coverage. The 
scout platoon is the unit in the task force dedicated to the 
reconnaissance mission, but all elements of the task force 
are required to assist in the reconnaissance effort. Other 
assets must be requested from higher headquarters. 


(2) Surveillance is the systematic observation of areas by visual 
or other detection means for intelligence purposes. A 
surveillance mission is characterized by the greater size of 
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its target area and by repetition. Under optimum conditions, 
surveillance is continuous over the entire area of interest. 
The task force S2 requests that brigade provide surveillance 
of critical areas outside the task force area of operations. 


b. Reconnaissance and surveillance operations are conducted by 
various elements: 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


Scouts. These are the soldiers best trained to function as 
the “eyes” and “ears” of. the task force. They are used in 
the area hardest to cover. Scouts reconnoiter to determine 
enemy locations, orientations, and dispositions. Before, 
during, and after the battle, they continue to report their 
observations and significant changes in enemy activity. 


Ground surveillance radars. A GSR can detect moving 
vehicles and personnel in open terrain at long ranges, and 
it can provide information on the number, location, 
disposition, and types of targets. Normally, GSRs are placed 
to cover open, high-speed approaches where early detection 
is critical. They are also used to monitor defiles and to detect 
enemy reconnaissance elements by oblique shots across the 
task force’s sector along open, flat areas. 


Remote sensor teams. Remotely employed sensors 
(REMS), like GSR, are division assets attached or placed 
in direct support. The battalion must provide the manpower 
to emplace REMS; the team leader monitors the output for 
the S2. The REMS should be emplaced as far forward as 
possible. They are useful in covering dead space and broken 
terrain where observation would require more OPs or patrols 
than available. They can also assist in detecting attempts 
to breach friendly obstacles and in keeping track of enemy 
movements after security force withdrawal. 


Infantry. Manning OPs and patrolling are infantry 
missions. 


Tanks. While tank units are not manned to conduct patrols 
and man OPs, their use should be planned. The thermal 
sights are a useful means of detecting vehicle movement. 


Planning considerations. 


(1) 


(2) 


The S2 coordinates efforts of all intelligence resources into 
one collection effort. 


Intelligence requirements (IR), are prioritized for R&S 
missions, and further refined as specific instruction orders. 
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(3) 


(4) 


Economy of effort is necessary in planning the use of 
resources for maximum return. Duplication of effort is 
eliminated. 


The S2 plans secondary missions for each available asset. 


Planning process. 


(1) The task force S2 prepares a detailed R&S plan based on 
information generated during the IPB process. 


(2) 


Specific taskings are given to company teams, the scout 
platoon, GSR sections, and any other element that has a 
reconnaissance and surveillance capability. As a minimum, 
the R&S plan should include: 


(a) Maneuver units. 


{b) 


(c) 


« Number and location of OPs required, or sectors 
requiring surveillance. 


e Ambush requirements with locations and effective 
times. 


e Reaction forces requirements. 
® Obstacles to be protected. 


e Patrol requirements with routes, objectives, and times. 


Scouts. 
¢ Specific mission (route, zone, or a reconnaissance). 


¢ Screen location, contact points with adjacent units, 
and time needed to be established. 


e Attachments with effective time and reporting 
locations. 


e Subsequent missions. 
e CS and CSS support. 
Ground surveillance radars. 


e Locations, sectors, schedules, and security/support 
arrangements. 


e Day missions. 
e Subsequent missions. 
e CS and CSS support. 


(d) Remote sensors. Location and emplacement 


responsibilities. 
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(e) Coordinating instructions. 


e Passage instructions, including recognition signals, 
routes, passage points, and responsible party. 


e Rules of engagement and disengagement. 
¢ Reporting schedules. 


(8) Intelligence preparation of the battlefield provides the S2 
with a guide for effective R&S resources employment. The 
S2 must use the event template developed during IPB to guide 
him in where and when to look for the enemy and what 
units and activities to look for. It also guides him in orienting 
and directing his R&S resources to the proper area for the 
needed information. An R&S overlay of the area of operation 
is necessary to ensure that all areas are properly covered. 


(4) To develop a useful R&S plan, the S2 must adhere to the 
following elements: 


(a) Commander’s guidance. 


(b) Priorities, terrain and weather, and tactical situation, 
which determine requirements. 


(c) Resources, terrain, long-range weather forecast, 
electronic warfare, operations security, and economy of 
effort. 


(5) The R&S plan must be developed early in the commander’s 
overall planning process. It must be disseminated early with 
taskings to promote day coordination, preparation, and 
reconnaissance. All elements must know where patrols and 
OPs are located to avoid combat with friendly forces. 


e. Reporting. The S2 establishes reporting by an established time 
schedule. The SALUTE format is used for accurate reporting. 
Information collected must be quickly disseminated to all 
elements of the task force and higher headquarters. 


f. Dissemination of information. Dissemination within the 
battalion task force is usually made by personal contacts, oral 
reports, eavesdropping, and briefings. Dissemination to higher 
and adjacent units is usually accomplished through reports, 
summaries, and intelligence estimates and analyses. 


3-11. CONCEPT OF OPERATION 


The concept of the operation describes a plan for massing firepower 
by synchronization of fires and maneuver. 
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a. 


Maneuver. 


(1) 


(2) 


The scheme of maneuver is the central expression of the 
commander’s concept of the operation. The maneuver plan — 


e Designates the main and supporting attacks. 


e Describes the movement and positioning of maneuver 
forces from the line of departure through actions on the 
final objective. 


e Directs the task force formation to be used and dictates 
specific points where the formation changes or company 
teams move to supporting positions. 


e Provides orientation for the movement or attack using 
either zones of action, axes of advance, or directions of 
attack. 


e Designates main attack objectives along with positions and 
intermediate objectives, if used. 


The scheme of maneuver must be flexible enough to take 
advantage of developing information. Attack plans will often 
have two or more initial options; a final choice, based on 
the latest intelligence, will not be made until just prior to 
the attack. 


(a) The scheme of maneuver also addresses actions on the 
objective and synchronization of the close assault. 


(b) Actions on the objective are an important aspect of 
attack planning. The commander must develop a plan 
to isolate and destroy individual enemy units (usually 
platoons or smaller) by achieving overwhelming combat 
power ratios at the decisive point and time. The plan 
must enable the commander to bring as much combat 
power to bear as possible by synchronization of 
maneuver elements and fires. Maneuver units must 
arrive at their attack by fire positions or commence the 
assault simultaneously in order to achieve the desired 
combat power ratios and avoid a “piecemeal” attack. 
Fires must be planned to enhance combat power ratios. 
Toisolate enemy units from one another, the commander 
may use direct and indirect fires, including smoke for 
obscuration, and maneuver to fix units or prevent 
reinforcement. 


(c) Reverse planning from actions on the objective is an 
excellent method for enhancing synchronization of the 
attack. It serves to clarify the commander’s intent and 
to prevent over-emphasis on movement. 
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b. Fires. 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


Fire support is used to destroy, neutralize, or suppress the 
enemy, and to provide smoke and illumination that facilitates 
task force maneuver. Fires support breaching forces, soften 
enemy forces on the objective before the assault, and suppress 
the objective area. Fires are shifted as the attack progresses 
through the enemy defense. 


A task force conducting the brigade main attack will 
normally have priority of the brigade’s direct support 
artillery battalion, its organic mortars, and aviation 
supporting it. The commander and his staff develop the 
scheme of maneuver and supporting fires concurrently. The 
FSO plans, prepares, distributes, and continually updates 
the task force fire support plan. 


The FSO recommends and the commander determines those 
fire support tasks that make the greatest contribution to the 
attack. The FSO determines priorities and taskings for the 
battalion mortar platoon in conjunction with the overall fire 
support plan. 


The priority task for fire support in the attack is the 
suppression of antiarmor systems that inhibit maneuver. 


Other fire support tasks in the attack include: 


(a) Preparation fires. Preparation fires, including 
preplanned CAS, can suppress, neutralize, and destroy 
enemy positions on the objective. 


(b) Obscuration and screening fires. Fires using smoke 
assist breaching efforts, cover friendly maneuver, and 
can aid in deception efforts. 


(c) Counterbattery fires. When manual breaching is 
anticipated, the FSO should coordinate for counterbat- 
tery fires, which are planned by higher headquarters. 


(d) Illumination fires. Illuminating fire is always planned 
for night attacks, but usually held on order of the task 
force commander. 


(e) Priority targets. Priority targets are normally 
allocated to weight the main attack. 


(f) Fires during the assault. Assault fires are usually 
executed in the following sequence: 


e Suppression fires to prevent the enemy from observing 
and engaging friendly elements and to conceal the 
movement of companies. 
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e Concentrated fires to destroy enemy fighting positions 
near the initial ojective. 


e Subsequent fires that concentrate on deeper objectives. 


(g) Fires during consolidation. Fires are placed on 
retreating enemy forces and on deeper positions. Targets 
are planned on likely enemy counterattack routes or 
placed on enemy withdrawal routes to force his 
destruction or capture. 


MAIN AND SUPPORTING ATTACKS 


In his concept of the offensive operation, the commander designates 
a main and any supporting attacks. 


a. Main Attack. 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


The units conducting the main attack are assigned a mission 
which, when achieved, successfully accomplishes the task 
force’s mission. The main attack secures a key terrain 
objective or position or destroys an enemy force. Terrain 
objectives have traditionally been assigned to the elements 
making the main attack, but attacks by fire to destroy an 
enemy force may also be the main attacker’s mission. 


In a battalion task force attack there is only one main attack. 
All other elements of the task force support the main attack. 
The plan of attack must contain provisions for exploiting 
success whenever it occurs. Commanders must avoid 
becoming so committed to an initially planned main attack 
that greater opportunities are neglected. 


Both main attack and main effort are mechanisms for 
allowing the concentration and coordination of combat 
power, but they are not synonymous. The main attack is 
the task force’s main effort at the decisive phase of the attack. 
The main effort is the focus of combat power at any given 
time during the attack. 


In planning the scheme of maneuver, the main attack must 
have sufficient combat power and support to accomplish its 
mission. Methods of weighing the main attack include — 


e Assigning the main attack to the companies with the 
highest combat power and bold, aggressive leaders. 


e Allocating additional combat platoons. 
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e Attaching or placing combat support elements in direct 
support (such as minerollers and plows, engineers, AVLBs, 
ADA). 


e Providing a priority of combat support (artillery, mortars, 
engineers, and ADA) and allocating priority targets. 


e Positioning overwatch or support-by-fire elements to 
support. 


¢ Coordinating adjacent unit or attack helicopter support by 
fire. 


¢ Positioning and assigning planning priorities to the reserve. 


e Locating the tactical CP where it can best control the main 
attack. 


¢ Providing a priority for combat service support. 


b. Supporting Attack. 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


The supporting attack allows the main attack to be 
successful. The supporting attack contributes to the success 
of the main attack by accomplishing one or more of the 
following: 


e Occupying terrain to support by fire the maneuver of the 
main attack. 


e Fixing the enemy in position. 
e Deceiving the enemy as to the location of the main attack. 
e Isolating the objective. 


Supporting attacks place fires on the objective, and/or on 
known or likely supporting enemy positions. Fires are used 
to destroy as many of the defender’s major weapons systems 
as possible before the main attack reaches the objective. 
Supporting attacks by fire should come from a different 
direction than the main attack. This forces the enemy to 
defend in two directions and avoids the masking of friendly 
fires as the main attack closes on the objective. Forces used 
in a support-by-fire role should be considered as potential 
reserve forces. Plans to move them forward to assist in the 
final assault or reorganization and continued operation are 
part of the commander’s contingency planning. 


The supporting attack may be by fire and maneuver. In this 
case, one or more company teams are tasked to secure or 
seize terrain dominating the main attack’s objective. This 
form of supporting attack is used when conditions will not 
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allow a supporting attack by fire. The task force seldom can 
have more than one supporting attack by fire and maneuver 
because this will weaken the main attack, make the attack 
difficult to control, and increase the chance of a piecemeal 
attack. However, it is possible to have one supporting attack 
by fire and one by fire and maneuver. 


3-13. COMPANY TEAM MISSIONS IN THE 
ATTACK 


Within the main or supporting attack the task force commander 
assigns companies and company teams one of four basic missions 
to support the task force scheme of maneuver. 


a. 


Attack to Seize/Secure a Terrain Objective. If the mission 
is to seize an objective, the company must clear it of enemy. 
Securing means not only gaining possession of the objective but 
deploying in a manner that prevents its destruction or loss to 
enemy action. The commander must clearly state the purpose 
to be achieved by seizing or securing the objective. 


Overwatch. A unit assigned an overwatch mission supports the 
movement of other elements by placing direct fire or adjusting 
indirect fire on enemy forces that can engage the supported unit. 
Designation of the element to be overwatched and fire control 
measures must be assigned. Range of enemy antiarmor systems 
normally require frequent repositioning by the overwatch 
element. The commander may designate series of overwatch 
positions or may specify positioning instructions for the 
overwatch element. Overwatch positions are usually shown 
graphically as checkpoints. 


Attack by Fire. This mission requires engaging an enemy force 
with direct fire to destroy, fix, or suppress it. Positions and sectors 
of fire or other fire control measures can be assigned. 


Reserve. The task force commander determines the size, 
composition, and location of his reserve. The commander 
prioritizes missions for planning and coordination, based on likely 
contingencies. 


3-14. RESERVE CONSIDERATIONS 


A task force reserve is designated whenever possible. The reserve 
is an uncommitted force, used during the operation at the critical 
place and time to ensure mission success. The reserve is assigned 
“be prepared” missions, in priority order for planning. 
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Size. A vague enemy situation, such as in a movement to contact, 
requires a strong reserve, whereas more developed information 
on the enemy, such as in a deliberate attack, could reduce the 
need for a reserve. 


Composition. The reserve is normally a company team to ensure 
a flexible enough organization to react to various contingencies. 
It is often balanced or tank-heavy, but the exact composition is 
dependent on the factors of METT-T. Because an antiarmor 
company cannot close with the enemy, it should not be the sole 
reserve. 


Location. The reserve follows the main attack at a distance 
sufficient to keep it from interfering with the movement of the 
lead company teams and to maintain its freedom of maneuver. 
The reserve maintains the flexibility to shift to a supporting attack 
if the main effort is changed. 


Commitment. The reserve commander must understand the 
commander’s intent, particularly the decision points for 
commitment. The reserve company commander must remain 
updated on the situation. The decision to commit the reserve is 
critical. The task force commander reconstitutes or redesignates 
the reserve as soon as possible. The reserve is used to: 


e Maintain the momentum of the attack and exploit success. 
e Defeat or block counterattacks. 

e Hold key terrain seized by the attacking force. 

e Fix a bypassed force. 


e Assume the mission of a committed unit. 


3-15. SYNCHRONIZATION OF OFFENSIVE 
OPERATIONS 


The commander and staff synchronize and integrate all combat, 
combat support, and combat service support assets organic and 
available to the battalion task force. Each element has primary 
offensive employment considerations that are explained in this 
section. Employment considerations that vary from those stated here 
are addressed specifically under the type of operation. 


a. Maneuver. 


(1) Tanks. With their combination of mobility, firepower, and 
armor protection, tanks are the primary mounted assault 
element of the task force. Tanks are used to weight the main 
attack. Tanks may be assigned support-by-fire missions when 
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(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


their direct fires are needed to support assaults, or if obstacles 
initially prevent them from assaulting the enemy. Tanks are 
employed in at least platoon strength. When a reserve is 
formed, tanks are normally allocated to it. 


Infantry. Mounted infantry is used in the main attack when 
enemy antiarmor fires are weak or have been suppressed. 
Because of vulnerability to antitank fires, BFVs are used 
to overwatch tanks or dismounted infantry when facing more 
than light antiarmor resistance. Dismounted infantry may 
lead by infiltration to clear obstacles or key enemy positions 
and disrupt the enemy’s defense. Dismounted infantry can 
maneuver on untrafficable terrain to attack from an 
unexpected direction to permit the resumption of mounted 
combat. Dismounted infantry may assault with tanks 
against strong enemy resistance to protect the tanks from 
close-range antiarmor weapons. Infantry can also be used 
extensively in reconnaissance and counterreconnaissance 
roles. 


Antiarmor company. In the offense, the antiarmor 
company maneuvers to provide overwatch and support-by- 
fire. Security and economy of force missions are also 
appropriate. 


Scouts. During the offense, the scout platoon is employed 
in a security or reconnaissance role for the moving force. 
The primary mission for the scout platoon in the offense 
is reconnaissance. 


Attack helicopters. Attack helicopters may be employed 
by brigade to provide overwatch, to cover areas ground units 
cannot cover, or to rapidly mass to provide increased antitank 
capability. When this occurs, coordination is required to 
ensure synchronized application of combat power. 


Fire Support. 


(1) 


Field artillery. Field artillery is used to suppress, neutralize, 
or destroy enemy direct fire weapons and to obscure task 
force maneuver. Fires support breaching operations, soften 
enemy forces on the objective before the assault, and suppress 
the objective area. Field artillery and mortars are positioned 
to shift as the attack progresses. The commander and his 
staff develop the scheme of maneuver and supporting fires 
concurrently. The FSO plans, prepares, distributes, and 
continually updates the task force fire support plan. 
Counterbattery fires are planned and executed at division. 
Usually, the priority task for fire support in the attack is 
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(2) 


(3) 


the suppression of antitank systems that inhibit maneuver. 
As units maneuver, fires must be shifted to ensure adequate 
suppression, Company FSOs are tasked to call for suppres- 
sive fires, and adjust them. The battalion FSO and FSE 
monitor calls for fire to ensure that unnecessary, unsafe, or 
excessive fires are not requested. 


Mortars. The mortar platoon operates as a platoon or as 
two firing sections. Because of range limitations, mortars 
must be emplaced well forward to provide effective fire 
support. This frequently puts mortars with companies in 
offensive operations. The mortar platoon leader is responsible 
for continuous coordination with the company in whose area 
he is positioned or with whom he is moving. The normal 
mission of the platoon in the offense is to provide fire support 
to the entire task force (general support) under the direction 
of the FSO. During the planning phase and subsequent 
coordination, the FSO determines the targets that are to be 
engaged by mortars. The FSE monitors the mortar FDC nets. 
In fast-moving offensive operations where there is a need 
for decentralized control, the mortar platoon or a mortar 
section may be given a direct support mission or attached 
to one company. In this case, the mortar element is on the 
net of the supported company and moves and positions to 
support that element as directed by the company FIST. 


Air Force. Close air support (CAS) represents air action 
against targets close to battalion forces. Each mission must 
be carefully controlled and requires detailed integration with 
the fire and movement of those forces. CAS missions may 
be either preplanned or immediate. When available, 
preplanned missions are most frequently used as preparation 
fires prior to deliberate attack. Immediate requests are filled 
by aircraft on ground alert or by diverting aircraft from other 
missions. Requests for immediate CAS go directly from the 
task force FAC through Air Force channels and are processed 
unless intermediate monitoring headquarters disapprove the 
request within 5 minutes. Immediate missions will normally 
take more than 30 minutes to arrive on station. 


Intelligence. 


(1) 


Ground surveillance radar. During the offense, GSR is 
employed with reconnaissance and security elements on an 
exposed flank or to provide additional observation and 
security. They are required to provide continuous surveil- 
lance. Radar should be kept as far forward as the tactical 
situation and terrain will permit. 
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(2) Army aviation. Available scout and attack helicopters can 
also be employed in support of the intelligence collection 
effort. 


d. Air Defense Artillery. Whenever possible, ADA elements 
supporting the offense are kept under the centralized control of 
the platoon leader. Centralized control allows better coordination 
of ADA support and provides excellent coverage at choke points. 
Attaching ADA assets is often appropriate in fast-moving 
offensive operations to get coverage well forward, and to ensure 
area coverage. 


e. Mobility, Countermobility, Survivability. 


(1) Engineers. Priority of engineers in offensive operations is 
to mobility. 


(a) Mobility. Engineers seek to improve movement of 
maneuver forces and critical supplies by reducing or 
eliminating obstacles, breaching minefields, and 
improving routes for maneuver and supply. The brigade 
commander normally attaches at least an engineer 
platoon to the task force and augments it with additional 
assets depending on the task force mission. Combat 
engineer assets are normally located well forward in the 
attack formation to provide responsive support. 


(b) Countermobility. Engineers plan for the use of 
FASCAM to be delivered by the field artillery and Air 
Force. Obstacles may be used to enhance flank security 
and prevent enemy reinforcement. Countermobility 
support involves obstacle construction to delay, 
canalize, disrupt, or kill the enemy. Obstacles should 
increase target acquisition time and, therefore, the 
effectiveness of direct and indirect fire weapons systems. 


(2) NBC. 


(a) Mobility/Countermobility. NBC operations in the 
offense concentrate initially on countermobility plans. 
Chapter 6 discusses the use of smoke in offensive 
operations. 


(b) Survivability. Mission-oriented protection posture 
(MOPP) levels are established based on enemy NBC 
capabilities, workload, and weather. 


f. Combat Service Support. 


(1) Combat trains. During offensive operations, the task force 
combat trains CP is the focal point of combat service support 
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for the unit. CSS functions are performed as far forward as 
the tactical situation permits. Class III, V, VII, and IX and 
replacements are “pushed” forward to the companies at the 
logistical release points (LRPs). The task force combat trains 
move with the main body. They stay at least a terrain feature 
behind the maneuver forces during attacks and assaults. 


(2) Support platoon. During the offense, the support platoon 
priority should be providing resupply of Class III and V to 
maintain the momentum of the attack. 


(3) Medical platoon. Priority of effort for the medical platoon 
is to perform rapid triage and evacuation of casualties. The 
aid stations should locate in areas easily accessible to 
wheeled vehicles. 


(4) Maintenance platoon. The maintenance platoon must 
quickly repair or evacuate combat vehicles to the main supply 
routes. The concept of fix-forward is imperative in order to 
maintain sufficient combat systems to maintain the 
momentum of the battle. 


3-16. PLANNING CONSIDERATIONS FOR 
NIGHT ATTACKS 


Limited visibility attacks are conducted to achieve surprise and 
capitalize on our night vision capabilities. Planning must begin as 
early as possible to allow daytime preparation for the night attack. 
Sleep plans are adjusted; commanders make every effort to ensure 
that leaders are rested before night attacks. The plan must be simple 
and must facilitate execution. 


a. 


Night attacks are planned basically the same as daylight attacks, 
and many principles and techniques for night attack also apply 
to daytime limited visibility attacks. 


The task force normally conducts night attacks with dismounted 
infantry. Light infantry can infiltrate during limited visibility 
to support a link-up and daylight attack by mechanized units 
or to destroy selected targets. During exploitations, pursuits, and 
attacks against known enemy weak positions, the task force 
attacks mounted at night. 


The dismounted night attack is conducted in four 
phases: preparation, movement, assault, and consolidation and 
reorganization. 


(1) Preparation. This phase includes all reconnaissance 
activities. The most critical preparation for the attack is the 
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positioning of the support elements that generate suppressive 
fires at the point of attack. 


(2) Movement. The dismounted elements of the task force move 
by stealth from the point of departure to an assault position. 
The order of movement should be the support element 
followed by the breaching element, then the assault element. 
The task force can close with the enemy at night by taking 
advantage of the enemy’s inability to acquire and engage 
targets at long range, and of reduced mutual support between 
his positions. 


(3) Assault. The support element establishes overwatch 
positions on the flanks of the point where the enemy’s 
protective barriers (minefields) will be breached. Once this 
is completed, the breach element positions itself at the edge 
of the minefield. 


(a) The breach element marks the breached lane and 
provides guides to the assault elements, which move 
quickly to exploit the breach. The support force and 
heavy mortars fire into the interior of the position to 
prevent the enemy from repositioning forces. 


(b) The assault element must be able to control fires of the 
close overwatch forces to keep fires forward of the assault 
element. Planning should include visible light signals 
to identify assault elements and to lift or shift fires. 


(4) Consolidation and reorganization. The consolidation 
and reorganization phase is basically the same for a night 
attack as for a daylight attack, but must be planned in greater 
detail. The plan should include the following: 


¢ Contact points between units and recognition signals. 


¢ Provisions for guides to lead support elements through 
obstacles to final consolidation positions. 


e A route for each unit or a priority of movement if multiple 
routes are not available. 


A limit of advance. 
e Repositioning of air defense assets. 


d. Task force SOPs and orders must make provisions for marking 
vehicles and positions at night. Plans and rehearsals must include 
redundant communications systems. Although radio is the 
primary means of communication in the attack, the commander 
must stress increased use of other means. Consideration should 
be given to the following alternative systems of communication: 
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e Wire. 

e Audible signals. 
e Visual signals. 
e Messenger. 


Night attack control measures are usually more restrictive than 
those used during daylight. All control measures for a night attack 
must be easily identifiable on the ground. The commander should 
impose only those measures necessary to exercise control. The 
following control measures in planning night attacks are the 
minimum necessary to ensure success: 


e Attack position. 

e Point of departure. 

e Direction of attack. 

e Release points. 

e Assault position. 

e Probable line of deployment (PLD). 
e Objective. 

e Limit of advance. 


Leaders at all levels must be well forward to maintain orientation 
while moving in the attack. Even with improved night vision 
devices (NVD) and thermal sights, night navigation is still 
difficult. The following can be used to assist navigation: 


e Identifiable terrain. 

e Guides. 

® Visible light markers. 

e Flares and illumination rounds. 

e Compass and odometer. 

e Ground surveillance radar. 

Fire support considerations are as follows. 


(1) Direct fire. Units must remain aware of adjacent unit 
positions, as the potential for fratricide increases during 
limited visibility. Detailed and precise fire control measures 
must be established and understood, especially all signals 
for lifting and shifting supporting fires. 


(2) Indirect fire. Fires should be planned to suppress and 
isolate the objective, and provide illumination and 
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obscuration. Initially, limited visibility attacks should be 
nonilluminated. Although the task force has the advantage 
of seeing in the dark with its NVDs and target acquisition 
systems, illumination is planned so that it is available when 
required. 


3-17. BYPASS PLANNING CONSIDERATIONS 


In a bypass operation, the commander deliberately avoids offensive 
combat with an enemy force or position, thus avoiding dissipation 
or diversion of combat power to efforts other than accomplishment 
of the mission. Bypass operations will occur during the movement 
to contact, deliberate attack, exploitation, and pursuit. The decision 
to bypass is based on — 


¢ The requirement to maintain momentum and aggressive action. 
e The commander's knowledge of enemy strength. 


e The degree to which the bypassed enemy can interfere with the 
advance. 


e The general state of the enemy force. If enemy resistance is 
crumbling, greater risks can be taken. 


a. Authority to bypass is not normally delegated below task force 
level. Orders will limit the size of the enemy force that can be 
bypassed without the authority of the next higher commander. 
Regardless of the level to which authority has been granted, the 
commander conducting the bypass immediately notifies the next 
higher commander of his intention. The bypassed enemy must 
be kept under observation, and troops must be detailed for this 
task. At no time must the enemy force be able to interfere with 
the bypassing units. 


b. One or both of the following bypass techniques may be employed: 
e Avoid the enemy and bypass. 
e Fix the enemy by fire and bypass. 


c. The mission to bypass implies that the task force must fix the 
enemy with part of the maneuver elements and bypass with the 
balance of the force (see Figure 3-12, page 3-36). 


(1) The TF commander will normally direct a unit to fix and 
maintain contact with the enemy until relieved by follow- 
and-support forces. This may require the fixing force to be 
reinforced with combat support elements. The fixing force 
commander coordinates with the follow-and-support force 
commander as early as possible and provides him with all 
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available information about the enemy and terrain. 
Following this, the fixing force quickly rejoins the main force. 


(2) Occasionally, the fixing force may be directed to break 
contact with the enemy after the bypassing force has 
completed the bypass. This will occur when the bypassing 
force has no requirement to maintain an uninterrupted 
logistics flow, such as in a raid. In this case, the fixing force 
blocks the enemy, employing defensive, delaying, limited 
offensive action, and all available fire support, until ordered 
to rejoin the bypassing force. 


Figure 3-12. Task force conducting a fix and bypass. 
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3-18. 


ASSAULTS AND ACTIONS ON THE 


OBJECTIVE 


The assault is the overrunning and seizing of an occupied enemy 
position. The goal of any assault is to destroy the enemy as rapidly 
as possible with minimum friendly casualties, while physically 
overrunning or occupying the position. 


a. Considerations. 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


Assaults may be mounted or dismounted. Generally, mounted 
assaults permit a more rapid operation, while dismounted 
infantry slows the operation but adds a greater degree of 
security. The commander determines if, when, and where 
infantry dismounts based on his analysis of the factors of 
METT.-T and the degree of risk he is willing to accept. 


In any assault, the objective must first be isolated by direct 
and indirect fires. 


The unit making the assault is the task force’s main effort. 
As such, it receives priority of support. 


b. Mounted Assaults. 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


In mounted assaults, infantry remain mounted during the 
assault or tanks assault without infantry. This allows the 
greatest speed and shock action and provides the best 
protection for infantry against small-arms and indirect fire. 


Mounted assaults are conducted against weak or hastily 
prepared enemy positions or in meeting engagements. 


In a mounted assault, tanks lead. If the objective is to be 
cleared, infantry dismounts and sweeps the objective to clear 
any remaining pockets of resistance. 


A major advantage of mounted assault is the ability to move 
onto the objective closely following variable time (VT) fuzed 
mortar and artillery fires and smoke. Using such fires, the 
assault is conducted with tanks and BFVs buttoned up. 
Dismounted infantry initiates clearing operations imme- 
diately after the VT fires are lifted or shifted. 


Dismounted Assaults. To maintain speed, maximize protection 


against small-arms and indirect fires, and conserve the strength 
of the soldiers, infantry moves mounted as close to the objective 
as possible. Dismounted assaults are usually conducted when any 
of the following conditions apply: 


« The enemy is in prepared positions. 
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e The enemy possesses a strong antiarmor capability. 


e Tanks are not available to lead the assault. 


e Terrain favors dismounted operations. 


¢ Obstacles prevent maneuver across the objective. 


¢ Stealth is required to close on the objective. 


¢ A mounted assault stalls on or short of the objective. 


3-19. 


CONSOLIDATION AND 


REORGANIZATION 


Actions on the objective continue from the assault into consolidation 
and reorganization. The task force may not be required to consolidate 
and reorganize, but may continue to attack or to exploit as directed 
by brigade. 


a. Consolidation. Consolidation of the objective is the elimination 
of any remaining resistance on the objective and preparing the 
position to be able to withstand counterattack. Consolidation 
must be planned and coordinated before the attack. The resulting 
task force positioning must facilitate subsequent missions. An 
attacking unit must also disperse to avoid becoming a lucrative 
target. The following points are normal phases of consolidation 
and reorganization of an objective: 


Q) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


Eliminate enemy resistance. The task force ensures that 
the objective is cleared by destroying, capturing, or forcing 
withdrawal of all enemy vehicles and personnel. 


Defend. Having cleared their objectives, companies occupy 
hasty fighting positions in preparation for an enemy 
counterattack. Hasty protective minefields are coordinated 
and emplaced. Attacking elements DO NOT occupy vacated 
enemy positions, as these positions may be targeted by the 
enemy. Armor and antiarmor platoons are positioned to cover 
likely avenues of mounted approach. Mechanized infantry 
dismount and orient along likely avenues of dismounted and 
mounted infantry approach. 


Establish security. Security is established concurrently 
with the occupation of hasty defensive positions. Each 
company positions OPs to monitor the most likely avenues 
of enemy approach. Patrolling is initiated as early as 
possible. 


Plan fires. Once in position, company commanders and 
platoon leaders verify task force TRPs and designate sectors 
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of fire to control direct fires. Indirect fires are planned on 
likely approaches and beyond, as necessary, to facilitate 
future operations. 


(5) Conduct reconnaissance. The scout platoon will screen 
the task force along the most dangerous enemy avenue of 
approach. ; 


(6) Prepare for contingency missions. The task force 
commander and staff continue IPB and troop-leading 
procedures in preparation for “on-order” and “be prepared” 
missions during consolidation. 


b. Reorganization. Reorganization includes all measures taken 
to maintain the combat effectiveness of the unit. Reorganization 


includes — 

¢ Replacing key personnel. Replacements are brought forward 
by LOGPAC resupply. 

e Evacuating or recovering casualties, prisoners of war, and 
damaged equipment. 


e Redistributing supplies, ammunition, and equipment within the 
unit as necessary. Basic loads of ammunition and fuel, and 
prescribed loads of repair parts are replenished by LOGPACs. 


3-20. OFFENSIVE CONTROL MEASURES 


Control measures are used with specific missions to subordinate units 
to define the scheme of maneuver. Sufficient control measures are 
used to coordinate the efforts of the task force and to allow the task 
force commander to rapidly give FRAGOs to change the plan during 
the attack. Normally, the least restrictive measures possible are used. 
See FM 101-5-1 for a complete discussion of control measures. 


a. Objective. 


(1) The task force commander assigns terrain objectives if the 
task force mission is to seize or secure a terrain feature. 
If the task force mission is destruction of an enemy force, 
he assigns objectives for orientation and control. 


(2) The task force commander may assign intermediate 
objectives to company teams when a piece of terrain is 
critical to the scheme of maneuver. 


(3) Objectives should be on easily identified terrain features and 
should facilitate consolidation, reorganization, and continua- 
tion of the mission. 
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b. 


Zone of Action. 


(1) Task forces are normally assigned zones of action. A zone 
of action is defined by boundaries and is the unit’s area of 
operation. 


(2) Zones of action are assigned when the mission of units 
requires a clear delineation of areas of responsibility. 
Boundaries do not require a subordinate unit to clear the 
zone of enemy forces unless so specified in the operation order. 
If units are authorized to bypass enemy forces, the 
commander must give guidance as to the size force that can 
be bypassed. If enemy units are bypassed, brigade will 
destroy the bypassed enemy force with a follow-and-support 
unit, with the brigade reserve, or by fire. However, any enemy 
force that can interfere with the task force’s or brigade’s 
maneuver must be fixed, if bypassed. Even small, armored 
forces represent such a danger, while larger dismounted 
forces might not. Brigade must be informed of all bypassed 
enemy units. Normally, a bypassed enemy force is fixed in 
place by part of the task force until another unit arrives to 
relieve the fixing force. 


(3) The task force commander is responsible for all operations 
in his assigned zone except those specifically assumed by 
higher headquarters. He is free to maneuver his units and 
to fire within the zone. The commander is responsible for 
locating and destroying the enemy in his zone consistent 
with the accomplishment of his mission and to the extent 
necessary to provide for the security of his command. Task 
forces seldom assign zones of action to subordinate units. 


(4) Azone of action should — 
e Provide adequate maneuver space to the subordinate unit. 


e Clearly assign key terrain features and avenues of 
approach to them. 


e Extend beyond the objective for fire support coordination. 


Axis of Advance. An axis of advance is used to indicate the 
general direction of movement of a unit. Commanders must ensure 
that deviation from the assigned axis of advance does not interfere 
with the movement or fires of adjacent units. When more than 
one axis of advance is used, one is designated as the main attack. 


Direction of Attack. A direction of attack is a restrictive control 
measure used when the task force commander needs to designate 
a specific direction of attack or to tightly control a plan of attack. 
A unit must employ the bulk of its combat power along the 
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assigned direction of attack. The unit cannot deviate from it except 
to maneuver against enemy forces interfering with the advance. 
A direction of attack — 


e Follows well-defined terrain features such as trails. 
e Is used principally in night attacks and counterattacks. 


Line of Departure. An LD is used to coordinate the commitment 
of attacking units or screening elements at a specific time. The 
LD should be easily recognized on the ground and on the map 
and should be generally perpendicular to the direction of attack. 


Attack Positions. Attack positions are the last covered and 
concealed positions passed through before crossing the LD. Attack 
positions are used by company teams to coordinate, organize, 
and/or resupply before crossing the LD. When the attack involves 
a passage of lines, the attack position should be to the rear of 
the elements in contact. This attack position must be coordinated 
with the unit in contact. 


Assault Position. Assault positions are located between the line 
of departure and the objective where forces deploy for the assault 
of the objective. Ideally, they are the last covered and concealed 
positions before the objective. 


Final Coordination Line. The FCLis a line close to the enemy 
position used to coordinate the lifting and shifting of supporting 
fires with the final deployment of the task force. It should be 
recognizable on the ground. It is not a fire support coordination 
measure. 


Phase Line. A phase line extends across the zone of action of 
the task force. Phase lines are established to control and 
coordinate maneuver, to coordinate fires with maneuver, and to 
assist in executing contingency plans. 


Overwatch Position. Overwatch positions are usually indicated 
graphically as checkpoints. 


Attack-by-Fire Position. An attack-by-fire position is used to 
designate the position from which direct fires are placed on an 
objective or into an engagement area (see Figure 3-13, page 3- 
42). 


Infiltration Lane. When stealth is required to move through 
an area occupied by the enemy, infiltration lanes may be used. 


. Limit of Advance. The limit of advance is the control measure 
used to stop the forward progress of attacking units; it does not 
restrict fires. 
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TANK PLATOON 8 BFVs WITHA 
WITH A SECTOR PRIMARY DIRECTION 
OF FIRE OF FIRE 


Figure 3-13. Attack-by-fire position symbol. 


n. Checkpoints. Checkpoints provide the commander the capabil- 
ity of rapidly shifting fires and reorienting maneuver forces by 
using recognizable terrain features. 


o. Techniques for Fire Control While Moving. Direct fires may 
be controlled on the move by marking a target with white 
phosphorus (WP) or tracers, and using it as a hasty TRP. Another 
expedient method to control fires is to use the clock system, with 
12 o’clock being the general direction of advance. 


Section !V. CONDUCTING ATTACKS 
3-21. MOVEMENT TO CONTACT 


a. The battalion task force conducts a movement to contact to make 
or regain contact with the enemy and to develop the situation. 
Task forces conduct movement to contact independently or as 
part of a larger force (see Figure 3-14). The battalion task force 
will normally be given a movement to contact mission as the 
lead element of a brigade attack, or as a counterattack element 
of a brigade or division. Movement to contact terminates with 
the occupation of an assigned objective or when enemy resistance 
requires the battalion to deploy and conduct an attack to continue 
forward movement. 
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Figure 3-14. Battalion Task Force movement to contact as part 
of a brigade attack. 
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b. A task force given a movement to contact mission is assigned 
a zone of action or an axis of advance and an objective at a 
depth sufficient to ensure contact with the enemy. Movement to 
contact is conducted in a manner that allows the task force to 
maneuver to fully develop the situation, maintain freedom of 
action, and, if possible, defeat the enemy once contact is made. 


c. 


Key planning considerations for the movement to contact are: 


(1) Movement. Task force movement is oriented on the objective 


(2) 


and along any assigned axis of advance. The task force moves 
consistent with the following factors: 


e Speed required by brigade. 
e Available avenues of approach. 


e Requirements to maintain mutual support between 
maneuver units, security, and fire support to the security 
force. 


e Making contact with the smallest element possible. 
e Reacting to contact faster than the enemy. 


Task organization. The task force is organized with a 
security force, advance guard, main body, and flank and rear 
guards. 


(a) Security force. 


e The security force is normally established with the 
battalion scout platoon. Engineers and FOs are 
attached to the scout platoon and the security force 
as necessary. Normally, the screening force has initial 
priority of indirect fires. The mission of the security 
force is to determine the size, activity, location, and 
depth of the enemy force. Decisive engagment is 
avoided but, once found, the enemy must be kept under 
surveillance and his activity reported. 


The security force is assigned area reconnaissance 
missions. It must cover the frontage of the task force 
axis of advance. 


e The security force must be far enough ahead of the 
advance guard (usually 2 to 6 kilometers) to provide 
adequate warning and sufficient space for them to 
maneuver. However, the security force must not be 
so far ahead that the advance guard cannot rapidly 
assist it in disengaging from the enemy should that 
become necessary. The advance guard. keys its 
movement on the movement of the security force. 
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(b) 


(c) 


e@ When the enemy force is discovered, the security force 
calls for and adjusts fires on the enemy. Once the lead 
elements close on the enemy, the screening force places 
fires on the enemy’s positions in depth or on forces 
maneuvering against the main body. 


Advance guard. 


e The advance guard for a task force movement to 
contact is usually a company team. Its composition 
is METT-T dependent. In open terrain, a tank-heavy 
team is preferred. At night, a mechanized-infantry- 
heavy team is preferred. The engineers follow or are 
attached to the lead elements. When a task force is 
moving in parallel columns, the two lead companies 
are task organized accordingly. The mission of the 
advance guard is to provide security for the main body 
and facilitate its uninterrupted advance. This is done 
by rapidly developing the situation upon encountering 
the enemy’s force, destroying reconnaissance or 
delaying enemy forces, and reducing obstacles. 


e The advance guard is the task force commander’s 
initial main effort. Priority of fires is shifted to the 
advance guard once it is committed. 


e In planning the movement to contact, each contin- 
gency operation should revolve around the actions of 
the advance guard. The lead elements must be well 
trained and well rehearsed on battle drills, especially 
those involving obstacle reductions and actions on 
contact. 


Main body. 


e The main body remains 1 to 2 kilometers behind the 
advance guard lead element, keying its movement to 
that of the advance guard. The main body remains 
close to the advance guard to provide responsive 
support when it is committed. 


e The main body of the task force contains the bulk 
of the combat elements and is arrayed to achieve all- 
round security. It is flexible enough to maneuver 
rapidly to a decisive point on the battlefield to destroy 
the enemy. The tactical CP follows the advance guard; 
the main CP moves behind the Jead element of the 
main body. 


e The use of standard formations and battle drills allows 
the battalion commander to rapidly shift combat 
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(d) 


power on the battlefield. Companies employ the 
appropriate movement techniques within the battalion 
formation. 


Flank and rear guards. 


e Flank security is normally accomplished with platoon- 
size elements from one or more of the companies in 
the main body providing a flank guard under company 
control. These elements are located at a distance from 
the main body that would allow the task force time 
and space to maneuver to either flank. In open terrain, 
this distance may extend from 2 to 3 kilometers. 
Indirect fires are planned on major flank approaches 
to enhance security. 


The trailing company of the main body provides a 
rear guard to protect the task force rear. 


Security is also attained by rapid forward movement 
which gives the enemy less time to react or to 
reposition forces to attack the task force. 


(3) Integration of combat support and combat service 
support elements. 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


(a) 


(e) 


Antiarmor. Antiarmor platoons are used as flank and 
rear security or are positioned to overwatch the advance 
guard. 


Scout platoons. The scout platoon is normally the 
battalion task force security force. When not performing 
as the security force, the scout platoon is employed in 
a flank screen or required to maintain contact with an 
adjacent battalion task force. 


Field artillery. Priority targets and FASCAM are 
allocated to the security force and advance guard. Direct 
support field artillery is provided by the brigade or 
division. Field artillery units are positioned by brigade 
to provide continuous indirect fires for the moving 
battalion task force. 


Mortars. The task force mortars are placed under the 
operational control of the advance guard to provide 
responsive fires and smoke to support initial actions on 
contact. 


Air Force. CAS, if available, is employed to interdict 
enemy counterattack forces or destroy defensive 
positions. 
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(f) 


(g) 


(h) 


(i) 


G) 


(k) 


a) 


GSR. GSRs are employed on flank avenues of approach 
to provide early warning to the battalion task force. If 
movement occurs during limited visibility, GSRs may 
be used to guide the advance guard and elements of the 
main body toward the objective. 


Air defense artillery. ADA assets are generally 
employed to provide area coverage for the task force, 
and to cover movement through restricted areas. 
However, some ADA assets may be placed in direct 
support of the advance guard. 


Engineers. Priority of engineer support is to mobility. 
Elements of the supporting engineer unit are employed 
with the security force to reconnoiter obstacles. 
Engineers travel with the advance guard to assist in 
mobility of the advance guard and main body. AVLBs 
move to the rear of the advance guard to be in position 
to provide responsive support to the maneuver of the 
main body. FASCAM is planned to support the security 
force and the advance guard. 


Combat trains. The task force may form unit trains for 
an extended movement to contact. Otherwise, it forms 
into echeloned combat and field trains. The combat or 
unit trains move as part of the task force main body. The 
combat trains consist of the command post, support 
platoon, and medical platoon. All other assets not 
essential for tactical support are located at the field 
trains. 


Support platoon. The task force support platoon moves 
with the main body during the movement to contact. 
The support platoon priority of support is to Class III 
and Class V. Communications are maintained with the 
battalion combat trains CP and field trains CP to 
monitor the fight and responsively switch support to 
a redesignated main effort. 


Medical platoon. Priority of effort of the medical 
platoon is to the evacuation of wounded. 


Maintenance platoon. The maintenance platoon 
detaches a trail party to the battalion task force rear 
guard. The trail party recovers or repairs damaged 
equipment or coordinates its collection with the FSB. 
All other maintenance assets locate with the field trains 
and prepare to provide support once the situation allows. 
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3-22. MEETING ENGAGEMENT AND ACTIONS 
ON CONTACT 


The meeting engagement is normally the result of a movement to 
contact. A meeting engagement is the initial contact that occurs when 
a task force not completely deployed for battle encounters an enemy 
force on which little information is known. The enemy may be moving 
or stationary. The task force commander wargames contingencies 
to define how much initiative he will allow subordinate commanders 
in reacting to a meeting engagement. The goal, once contact is made, 
is to quickly and decisively overcome the enemy before he can 
effectively react. To do so, the battalion commander keeps his force 
in a position to maneuver immediately to the contact, gather and 
report information, and issue instructions. 


a. The security force makes the inital contact. They must quickly 
determine the size and activity of the enemy force and avoid being 
fixed or destroyed — if possible, the security force avoids detection. 


b. If the enemy is moving, the screening force determines the 
direction of movement and the size and composition of the force. 
The screening force FO places fire on the lead enemy companies. 
Speed of decision and execution is critical when the enemy is 
moving. When two forces converge, threat doctrine calls for his 
force to immediately conduct a hasty attack from the line of march 
and attempt envelopment. 


c. Ifthe enemy is stationary, the security force determines if enemy 
positions are prepared and reinforced by obstacles or minefields. 
The security force attempts to identify individual antitank weapon 
positions, and the enemy’s flanks and gaps in his positions. 


d. The advance guard quickly moves to overpower and destroy 
platoon-size and smaller security forces and combat outposts. 
Larger forces normally will require deployment of the main body. 
The advance guard protects the main body and allows the task 
force the freedom to maneuver by fixing larger than platoon-size 
enemy forces. 


e. In developing the situation, the advance guard commander 
maintains pressure on the enemy by fire and maneuver. He probes 
and conducts a vigorous reconnaissance of the enemy’s flanks 
to determine his exact location, composition, and disposition. The 
information gained by the security force and advance guard is 
used to develop a task force plan of action. 


f. The task force commander has several action on contact options 
based on the enemy situation and his mission. 
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(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


3-23. 


Bypass. If rapid forward movement is required, and if 
bypass of enemy forces has been authorized by the brigade 
commander, the task force can bypass. If the size and 
mobility of the bypassed force represents a threat, the enemy 
force must be fixed or contained until released by brigade 
follow-on forces or reserve. 


Hasty ambush. Ambush is effective against a moving force 
that is not aware of the presence of the task force. Instead 
of immediately opening fire, the advance guard (and possibly 
the entire task force) moves into hasty firing positions 
oriented on an engagement area. When most of the enemy 
formation is in the engagement area, the enemy is attacked 
by massed fires and maneuver. 


Hasty attack. Task force planning and SOP reactions to 
contact define the criteria for conducting hasty attacks or 
for slowing the advance to prepare a deliberate attack. 
Preparations for a deliberate attack are initiated when the 
enemy is in strong, prepared positions with extensive 
obstacles, bypass is not authorized, and a hasty attack is 
not possible or has failed. 


Defense. The task force may defend after making contact 
with a stronger force or as a prelude to a deliberate attack. 
The task force defends initially from hasty positions, 
employing spoiling or counterattacks as possible to slow and 
disrupt the enemy advance. 


HASTY ATTACK 


The hasty attack differs from the deliberate attack only in the amount 
of time allowed for planning and preparation. The hasty attack is 
conducted either as a result of a meeting engagement or when bypass 
has not been authorized and the enemy force is in a vulnerable 
(unprepared or unaware) position. Hasty attacks are initiated and 
controlled with FRAGOs. There are two categories of hasty attack 
depending on the disposition of the enemy: 


e An attack against a moving enemy force. 


e An attack against a stationary enemy force. 


a. Attack Against a Moving Force. 


(1) 


When two opposing forces converge, the side that wins is 
normally the one that acts fastest and maneuvers to positions 
of advantage against the opponent’s flank. Task force 
contingency planning and SOP reactions to contact facilitate 
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the execution of a hasty attack. The advance guard attacks 
or defends, depending on the size and disposition of the enemy 
force. The task force commander maneuvers trailing or 
adjacent teams against the enemy’s flank or rear, while 
attacking by fire and interdicting enemy units attempting 
to do the same (see Figure 3-15). 


Figure 3-15. Hasty attack against a moving enemy force. 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


Tanks normally lead the attack; BFVs and TOWs overwatch 
and support the maneuvering tanks by fire. 


FASCAM, smoke, and other supporting fires may be used 
to disrupt enemy maneuver and cover that of the task force. 


The scouts and advance guard provide initial information 
on the enemy force and develop the situation. 
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(5) 
(6) 
(7) 


(8) 


The lead company team defends from hasty positions to fix 
the enemy element. 


A company team seizes high ground to provide overwatch 
and flank security. 


The trail team(s) counterattacks the enemy flanks supported 
by field artillery, antiarmor company, and CAS. 


Task organization is not changed. 


Attack Against a Stationary Force. 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


A hasty attack against a stationary force (composed mainly 
of individual fighting positions and hasty protective 
obstacles) is initiated after scouts or lead company teams 
reconnoiter the enemy’s positions to find flanks or gaps that 
can be exploited. This must be done quickly to gain the 
initiative. The task force coordinates maneuver elements and 
supporting fires to avoid a piecemeal commitment of combat 
power. 


The task force commander coordinates the actions of his 
subordinates through FRAGOs and previously issued 
contingency plans and control measures. He clearly states 
the time, direction, and objectives of the attack. He develops 
the situation to find and secure or clear approaches to the 
enemy’s flank or rear. 


Dismounted infantry assaults supported by direct and 
indirect fires may be necessary to defeat the enemy. Tanks 
support by fire and begin their assault timed to arrive on 
the enemy position at the same time as the dismounted 
infantry. Dismounted infantry clears the position before 
resumption of mounted movement. 


Integration of Combat, Combat Support, and Combat 
Service Support Elements. 


(1) 


Maneuver. 


(a) Scout platoon. During the hasty attack, the scout 
platoon quickly determines enemy locations and 
dispositions. It is then deployed to the battalion’s most 
critical flank in a screen role, or beyond the objective 
to provide early warning of enemy reinforcement. 


(b) Antiarmor company. Antiarmor platoons are deployed 
quickly to positions that provide overwatch to the main 
attack. 
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(2) Fire support. 


(a) Field artillery. Priority of support is to maneuvering 
elements. 


(b) Mortars. Mortars are placed under the control of the 
FSO to provide general support to the battalion. Priority 
of support is to smoke operations to facilitate maneuver. 


(c) Air Force. Immediate CAS is requested to support the 
battalion’s main attack. 


(3) Intelligence. GSRs are deployed to cover possible avenues 
of approach into the flank(s) of the attacking battalion. 


(4) Air defense artillery. ADA assets move as closely as 
possible to the attacking company team to provide protection 
from enemy air. 


(5) Mobility, countermobility, survivability. 


(a) Engineers. During the hasty attack, engineers move 
with the lead company team to assist in breaching 
obstacles and provide mobility support to follow-on 
company teams. 


(b) NBC. Chemical (nonpersistent) agents are planned to 
interdict threat counterattacking forces. 


(6) Combat service support. 


(a) Combat trains. At the initiation of the hasty attack, 
the combat trains deploy to a location that will not 
interfere with the maneuver of battalion task force 
company teams, or the elements of follow-on units. The 
combat trains CP eavesdrops on the operation, antic- 
ipates logistical requirements, and prepares to “push” 
them forward. 


(b) Medical platoon. The aid station establishes opera- 
tions near an MSR or easily identifiable spot and 
prepares to triage and evacuate wounded. 


8-24. DELIBERATE ATTACK 


a. Task force deliberate attacks differ from the hasty attack in that 
they are characterized by precise planning based on detailed 
information, thorough preparation, and rehearsals. Deliberate 
attacks normally include large volumes of supporting fires, main 
and supporting attacks, and deception measures. 
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The tank or mechanized infantry battalion will normally conduct 
a deliberate attack as the main or supporting effort of a brigade 
attack, or as the brigade reserve. 


A deliberate attack requires time for collecting and evaluating 
enemy information, reconnoitering, planning, and coordinating. 
The attack may be made from positions in contact or through 
a forward unit following a passage of lines. Attachments and 
task organization may be changed to fit the concept of operation. 
The commander must provide the necessary combat support for 
each company team and establish proper command and control 
relationships between units. The commander should designate 
support, breaching, and assault forces and position them in the 
attack formation for anticipated breaching operations. 


Detailed plans for fire and maneuver are completed for an area 
that has been reconnoitered. Planning for actions beyond the 
limit of reconnaissance is less restrictive, with maneuver of forces 
and firepower planned in broader terms to provide flexibility and 
allow initiative. 


In planning a deliberate attack, the principles of command and 
control discussed in Chapter 2 are applied. The commander and 
staff — 


e Adhere, as a minimum, to the 1/3 - 23 rule. 


e Follow troop-leading procedures io use available time 
efficiently. 


e Issue warning orders to initiate leader reconnaissance, 
movement, and subordinate unit planning and preparation. 


e Conduct detailed reconnaissance and IPB to determine precise 
locations, orientations, dispositions, and intent of the enemy. 


e Use a reverse planning process to develop detailed plans from 
the objective area back to the LD or assembly area. 


e Designate a main attack. 


e Task-organize maneuver units to support the main effort for 
each phase of the operation. 


e Ensure that coordination and synchronization of maneuver, 
CS, and CSS assets is built into the plan and supports the 
main attack. 


e Deliver the order from a vantage point that overlooks the terrain 
and ensure that the order contains a clear statement of mission 
and intent. 
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e Conduct rehearsals of the fire support plan and, to the extent 
possible, the movement plan. 


e Conduct continuows reconnaissance and schedule a final 
intelligence update just before the attack. 


3-25. TECHNIQUES FOR THE DELIBERATE 
ATTACK 


a. Thecommander employs those techniques that will avoid striking 
the enemy’s main strength. He uses deception to deceive the 
enemy as to the point of the main attack; he uses surprise to 
take advantage of his initiative in determining the time and place 
of his attacks; and he uses the indirect approach to strike the 
enemy on the flanks and rear. 


b. Battalion task forces penetrate enemy company defenses to isolate 
and destroy elements of platoon size or smaller. The battalion 
task force completes the defeat of the enemy company in detail. 
Throughout the attack, the task force remains ready for enemy 
counterattacks and prepared to exploit success. 


a. The coordinated attack is usually conducted in four phases. The 
task force will ~- 


e Close on the objective. 

* Isolate the site for penetration. 

e Breach or penetrate to gain a foothold into the position. 
e Exploit the penetration. 


(1) Close on the objective. The commander uses terrain or 
limited visibility or both to avoid enemy fires and to exploit 
weaknesses or gaps in the enemy defense. Envelopment is 
the preferred form of maneuver. When natural cover and 
concealment is unavailable, the commander uses smoke, 
suppression, and speed to minimize exposure to enemy 
weapons systems. Enemy “fire sacks” are avoided. 


(2) Isolate the site for penetration. Regardless of the form 
of maneuver used to close on the objective, a penetration 
is usually required during the deliberate attack. 


(a) The commander masses overwhelming combat power 
at the point of initial penetration. 


(b) Artillery and mortar fires (including smoke) are used 
to suppress adjacent enemy positions and isolate the 
objective. 
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(3) 


(4) 


(c) 


(a) 


Overwatch is positioned where direct fire weapons can 
support the assault and prevent enemy reinforcement. 


Envelopment is the preferred form of maneuver at every 
echelon. The enemy is attacked from a favorable 
direction based on his strength and orientation. 
Deliberate attacks are normally conducted against 
prepared defenses and require the infantry to dismount 
in the assault. The stronger the defenses, the more 
deliberate and methodical the attack and the. greater 
the reliance on dismounted infantry. 


Breach or penetrate to gain a foothold. 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


Infantry dismounts outside the range of enemy direct 
fire weapons systems and moves forward by covered 
and concealed routes under the protective fires of tanks 
and BFVs positioned in overwatch. 


The penetration of the enemy position is made on a 
narrow front. Bypass of obstacles is preferred to breach. 
The breach must lead to an exploitable weakness or gap 
in the enemy’s defenses. 


The infantry uses breaching and assault techniques 
similar to those used in the assault of a complex obstacle, 
and will reduce trench lines, bunkers, fortified positions, 
and the antitank weapons in them. 


Exploit the penetration. 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


(e) 


Tanks will frequently follow the dismount elements and 
support from close overwatch. Tanks then move to 
exploit the initial breach as quickly as possible. 


Bradleys use the long-range stabilized fire of the 25-mm 
gun and TOW to provide effective overwatch fires. 
Bradleys will leave overwatch when the antitank 
defenses are destroyed and assist in exploiting the 
breach and holding the shoulders of the penetration. 


Reconnaissance elements use the penetration to 
reposition as required and obtain information on enemy 
positions in depth. 


Reserves widen and deepen the penetration, and prepare 
to repulse counterattacks. 


Once the objective is cleared, the mounted attack is 
continued to subsequent objectives or the task force 
begins consolidation and reorganization. 
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d. The battalion task force must integrate and coordinate combat, 
combat support, and combat service support to capitalize on them 
as combat multipliers. 


(1) Maneuver. Normally, the task force scheme of maneuver 
for a deliberate attack employs three elements: main attack, 
supporting attack, and reserve. 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


(e) 


Main attack. The mission of the main attack is to 
penetrate the enemy’s defenses and secure the terrain 
to be seized. The main attack emphasizes the indirect 
approach. 


Supporting attack. The mission of the supporting 
attack is to fix or suppress an enemy force not being 
directly assaulted by the main attack. The supporting 
attack accomplishes its mission by emphasizing fire 
rather than maneuver. The fires of the supporting attack 
must be combined with indirect fires to achieve the 
maximum effectiveness. 


Reserve. The task force normally retains a reserve to 
complete the destruction of the enemy’s position or to 
exploit the success of the attack. The reserve may be 
used initially to overwatch the main attack. 


Scout platoon. During the preparation for the 
deliberate attack, the primary mission of the platoon 
is reconnaissance missions to gather intelligence on 
enemy defensive locations, orientation, and disposi- 
tions. Zone reconnaissance missions to facilitate the 
movement of the main, supporting, and reserve units 
are a secondary mission. During the attack, the scout 
platoon’s mission is to report enemy repositioning and 
counterattack. It prepares to screen to the front of the 
battalion task force upon consolidation of the objective. 


Antiarmor company. Antitank elements are normally 
positioned to provide overwatch and support-by-fire onto 
the objective and potential enemy counterattack routes. 


(2) Fire Support. 


(a) 


Field artillery. The task force commander employs 
field artillery to aid his company teams in moving 
forward. In the deliberate attack, preparation fires and/ 
or series of targets are often planned and delivered on 
the objective in accordance with a predetermined time 
schedule. The commander plans fires to suppress, 
isolate, and blind the enemy forces in and about the 
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(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


axis of advance and objective area. These fires are both 
smoke and HE. In addition, short duration FASCAM 
is used to help isolate and impair the enemy’s ability 
to counterattack. 


(b) Mortars. Mortars move well forward with the main 
effort. Although they can provide HE suppression, their 
primary mission is smoke placed in front of the objective 
and between the task force and the enemy to conceal 
friendly movement and isolate the enemy by obscuring 
enemy weapon systems. Once on the objective, the 
mortars position to provide general support to the 
battlion task force defense. 


(c) Air Force. Close air support missions are planned and 
flown at the request of the battalion task force. The 
number of sorties received is dependent on the number 
allocated by brigade. The deliberate attack planning 
process requires detailed planning, integration, and 
coordination of CAS with the battalion task force scheme 
of maneuver. Tank and artillery positions are the 
priorities of CAS in the deliberate attack. 


Air defense artillery. During the deliberate attack, ADA 
assets are positioned well forward to support the main effort. 
ADA coverage for the main effort is focused against likely 
air avenues of approach and concentrated at choke points 
and river crossing sites. 


Mobility, countermobility, survivability. 


(a) Mobility. Normally, reconnaissance is done by troops 
who are to breach obstacles, accompanied by an engineer 
who will assist in the assessment of obstacles. Engineer 
elements are employed well forward with the main 
attack to enhance mobility. They accompany the 
breaching force and assist in reduction and crossing of 
obstacles encountered. In the deliberate attack, stealthy 
prebreach of obstacles by engineers or dismounted 
infantry is a preferred technique. 


(b) Countermobility. Short duration FASCAM can be 
planned behind an enemy unit to seal withdrawal! routes 
or counterattack routes. 


Combat service support. The combat trains normally do 
not accompany the battalion task force during the deliberate 
attack. They remain in a location and readiness posture that 
allows them to move forward rapidly to planned locations 
from which to effect CSS upon consolidation on the objective. 
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3-26. 


ATTACK OF A STRONGPOINT 


During offensive operations, enemy strongpoints may be encountered. 
The task force commander must assume that a stationary enemy 
has completed, or is in the process of completing, a strong defensive 
position. If the strongpoint cannot be bypassed, or neutralized, a 
deliberate attack may be necessary to destroy it. Attacking a 
strongpoint requires more artillery, smoke, and engineer support than 
a normal offensive operation. There are four steps in the process 
of destroying an enemy strongpoint: 


e Reconnoiter and task-organize to take advantage of enemy 
weaknesses. 


Isolate the point of initial penetration with smoke and fires. 


¢ Breach or find bypass routes around obstacles and gain a foothold 
into the position. 


e Exploit this penetration to complete the destruction of the 
strongpoint. 


a. Reconnoiter and task-organize. 


(1) Reconnaissance of the strongpoint is conducted in the same 
manner as reconnaissance for a deliberate attack. 


(2) 


The task force organizes into a breaching force, a support 
force, and an assault force. A company-sized reserve is 
retained or part of the support force is designated as reserve. 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


The breach force is usually formed around a mechanized 
infantry company. Engineers, if available, are part of 
the breach force. Any mechanical breaching equipment 
is also attached to this force. The breach force makes 
the initial breach and passes the assault force through 
it. 

The support force is organized to provide supporting 
direct (and indirect) fires to the breach force initially, then 
to the assault force. The support force may consist of tank 
companies or tank-heavy company teams and the 
antiarmor company. 


The assault force is usually a mechanized-infantry- 
heavy company team. The assault force may be required 
to breach enemy close-in obstacles and should, therefore, 
include infantry and, if available in adequate mass, 
engineers. The assault force attacks through the breach 
and destroys the enemy position. 
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b. Isolate the Point of Penetration. The decisive point is the 
site on which the initial breach of the enemy position will occur. 
This point will be the weakest platoon position in the strongpoint. 
This position must be isolated by intense direct and indirect fires 
and smoke to destroy enemy positions and to prevent lateral 
movement to reinforce this platoon. Units attack by fire against 
assigned objectives or at the direction of a single individual such 
as the task force S3. The task force commander is normally with 
the assaulting or breaching elements. Indirect fires and smoke 
are planned in groups and series to ensure continuous fires isolate 
the enemy. 


c. Breach and Penetrate. The breach of the enemy strongpoint 
is the task force initial main effort (see Figure 3-16). The breach 
force breaches the enemy’s protective obstacles, gains a foothold 
in the trench line, and creates a gap in the strongpoint large 
enough to pass through the assault force. In planning the breach 
operation, the following are considered: 


SMOKE IS EXTENSIVELY USED TO 
SCREEN BREACHING OPNS AND 
FOR LOCATION DECEPTION 


Figure 3-16. Attack of a strongpoint — the breach. 
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(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


Tanks and BFVs support by fire, while dismounted infantry 
and engineers move along covered and concealed routes to 
the penetration point. The primary mission of engineers is 
the breaching of the outer and larger obstacles that protect 
the main position. The dismounted infantry breaches minor 
obstacles and assaults to clear or destroy trench lines, 
bunkers, fortified positions, and the antiarmor weapons in 
them. If available, mechanical breaching devices are used. 


If sufficient obstacle lanes have been cleared, tanks follow 
and support the dismount elements by fire. Tanks move 
quickly to exploit the initial breach. 


BFVs initially support by fire and are called forward when 
the antiarmor defenses are destroyed. They then assist in 
holding the shoulders of the penetration. 


The initial penetration is made on a narrow front by the 
assault force. The concept is to make a narrow penetration 
into the enemy’s defenses and then widen, deepen, and exploit 
it. 

Gaps between units should not be allowed to develop. Mutual 
support between attacking elements is maintained so that 
they are not isolated and defeated. As the task force 
penetrates the enemy position, it can expect the enemy to 
counterattack to cut off the penetration. The enemy 
emphasizes an extensive system of communication trenches 
to permit counterattacks by their dismounted infantry. 
Therefore, it is important to quickly secure decisive points 
within the enemy’s position, widen the initial penetration, 
and push forces deeper into the stronghold. 


Overwhelming suppressive fire and smoke is planned to hide 
and protect assault breaching efforts. Counterbattery fires 
may also be coordinated. 


Breaching may also be accomplished by stealth as a 
preparatory action by engineers or dismounted infantry. 


Exploit the Penetration. After the successful breach, the 
assault force becomes the task force main effort (see Figure 
3-17). The assault force passes rapidly through the breach, 
supported by the fires of the support force and the breach force. 
The assault objective is an isolated enemy platoon position. In 
planning the assault, consider the following points: 


(1) 


The assault force must get to and destroy the enemy platoon 
position. If the assault force can get to the rear of the 
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strongpoint, the remainder of the task force can neutralize 
the remaining platoon strongpoints by attacking from 
positions on the flank or rear. 


(2) The assault force must also organize into support, breach, 
and assault elements. As subsequent platoon positions are 
encountered, the breaching process may have to be repeated. 
As in the initial breach, BFVs support by fire while the tanks 
and dismounted infantry complete the reduction of the 
strongpoint and associated trench lines. 


(8) The task force commander should be prepared to commit 
the reserve to complete the destruction of the strongpoint 
and prepare for a counterattack or continue to attack. 


(S) an ZB) 


AT RESERVE, r-3-. FOLLOWS Tm B 
12} THROUGH BREACH 


Figure 3-17. Attack of a strongpoint — the assault. 
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Section V. OTHER OFFENSIVE OPERATIONS 


3-27. EXPLOITATION 


a. 


o 


The exploitation is conducted to take advantage of success in 
battle. Exploitation prevents the enemy from reconstituting an 
organized defense or conducting an orderly withdrawal. It may 
follow any successful attack. The task force normally participates 
in the exploitation as part of a larger force. The keys to successful 
exploitation are speed in execution and maintaining direct 
pressure on the enemy. 


Opportunities for exploitation are indicated by — 
e An increase in the number of enemy prisoners. 


« An increase in abandoned materiel. 


e The overrunning of artillery, command facilities, signal 
installations, and supply dumps. 


e A decrease in enemy resistance. 


e A breakdown in enemy command and control as evidenced by 
cenfusion and a loss of cohesion. 


Exploiting force missions include — 

e Securing objectives deep in the enemy rear. 

e Cutting lines of communication. 

e Surrounding and destroying enemy units. 

« Denying escape routes to an encircled force. 

¢ Destroying enemy reserves, CS, and CSS units and assets. 


The task force conducting an exploitation moves rapidly to the 
enemy’s rear area using movement to contact techniques, 
avoiding or bypassing enemy combat units, and destroying 
lightly defended and undefended enemy installations and 
activities. Bypassed enemy forces are reported to brigade 
headquarters for destruction by follow-and-support forces. The 
task force is usually assigned an objective deep in the enemy 
rear based on the higher commander’s intent. This objective may 
be one that will contribute significantly to the destruction of 
organized resistance or one for orientation and control. 


(1) Ifthe mission is to seize or secure a deep objective, the task 
force avoids engagements and moves to the objective as 
quickly as possible. 
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(2) If the objective is assigned for orientation and control, the 
task force seeks targets anywhere in its zone of action or 
along its axis of advance. In this case, the exploitation is 
executed as a tank sweep. 


e. The exploitation continues day and night for as long as the 
opportunity permits. The initial plan must ensure that adequate 
stocks of fuel, spare parts, ammunition, protective clothing, 
decontaminants, medical supplies, and food are available to the 
task force. The momentum of the exploitation must not be slowed 
because of lack of support. Aerial resupply may be requested 
during the exploitation. 


3-28. PURSUIT 


a. The pursuit normally follows a successful exploitation. It differs 
from an exploitation in that a pursuit is oriented primarily on 
the enemy force rather than on terrain objectives. While a terrain 
objective may be designated, the enemy force is the primary 
objective. The purpose of the pursuit is to run the enemy down 
and destroy him. 


b. The task force participates in the pursuit as part of a larger force. 
The pursuit is conducted using a direct-pressure force, an 
encircling force, and a follow-and-support force. The task force 
may comprise or be part of any of these forces. 


(1) The direct-pressure force denies the enemy units the 
opportunity to rest, regroup, or resupply by repeated hasty 
attacks to force them to defend without support or to stay 
on the move. The direct-pressure force envelops, cuts off, 
destroys, and harasses enemy elements. 


(2) The encircling force moves with all possible speed to get in 
the enemy rear, block his escape, and, with the direct-pressure 
force, destroy him. The enveloping force advances along 
routes parallel to the enemy’s line of retreat to establish 
positions ahead of the enemy main force. 


(3) The follow-and-support force is organized to destroy bypassed 
enemy units, relieve direct-pressure force elements, secure 
lines of communication, secure key terrain, or guard prisoners 
or key installations. 


c. Engineers in exploitation and pursuit operations should be well 
forward in the columns to aid the movement of the force. 
Breaching equipment must be well forward in anticipation of 
encountering and breaching destroyed bridges, road craters, 
abatis, and interdiction mining. 
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d. CSS is critical to the success of the pursuit. Techniques of 
sustainment operations are the same as for exploitation. 


3-29. RECONNAISSANCE IN FORCE 


a. A reconnaissance in force (see Figure 3-18) is a deliberate attack 
to discover and test enemy disposition, composition, and strength. 
Reconnaissance in force is ordered by a division or higher 
commander. 


b. The battalion task force is the smallest force used to conduct 
a reconnaissance in force. The TF normally moves on a broad 
front. A reserve is maintained to exploit enemy weakness. Its 
aim is to determine enemy dispositions and strength. However, 
the reconnaissance in force may uncover weaknesses that, if 
promptly attacked, would permit an immediate tactical success. 
Objectives are designated on terrain that will force the enemy 
to react. A reconnaissance in force is planned and conducted using 
the following considerations. 


(1) When some knowledge of the enemy is available and the 
enemy is defending or temporarily halted, the reconnaissance 
in force may be conducted to obtain specific and detailed 
information on his location and disposition. 


(2) Necessary information cannot be gathered by other systems. 


(8) The possibility that future plans may be revealed to the 
enemy by the reconnaissance in force must be weighed. 


(4) There is the possibility that the reconnaissance in force may 
lead to a general engagement under unfavorable conditions 
that may require extrication. 


ce. If the reconnaissance in force finds a gap or weak point in the 
enemy’s defense, the higher headquarters must be prepared to 
immediately exploit. The higher commander does this by directing 
the task force conducting the reconnaissance in force to continue 
the attack, or he may commit additional forces to pass through 
and continue the attack. 


8-30. ATTACKS FROM A DEFENSIVE POSTURE 


Attacks from a defensive posture include counterattack and spoiling 
attacks as either hasty or deliberate operations. The task force can 
conduct counterattacks and spoiling attacks as part of a brigade or 
higher defense, or it may order a subordinate unit to conduct a 
counterattack as part of the task force defensive plan. 
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Figure 3-18. Reconnaissance in force. 


a. Counterattack. The counterattack attempts to defeat an 
attacking enemy or regain key terrain. Counterattacks may be 
conducted by a reserve or lightly committed forward element. 
Timing is critical, and any delay or preparatory movement allows 
the enemy time to react. Therefore, thorough counterattack 
planning and rehearsals should be done in advance. Normally, 
the commander prioritizes counterattack missions for planning 
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by the reserve and establishes appropriate control measures 
(including routes, LD/LCs, attack-by-fire positions or objective 
areas, and other fire control measures) for each. The counterattack 
is launched when the commander senses that the balance of power 
on the battlefield has changed and he can exploit the situation 
by counterattacking to seize the initiative. Once the reserve is 
committed, another should be reconstituted. 


Spoiling Attack. The spoiling attack attempts to strike the 
enemy when he is most vulnerable, during preparations for attack 
in assembly areas, attack positions, or on the move before crossing 
his line of departure. Usually, circumstances preclude full 
exploitation, and the attacking force halts on its objective or 
withdraws to its original position. Because of the distances and 
force ratios involved, companies do not conduct spoiling attacks, 
except as a raid. 


Planning considerations for attacks from a defensive posture are 
discussed in Chapter 4. 


3-31. FOLLOW-AND-SUPPORT 


a. 


Follow-and-support forces are normally battalion task forces or 
higher formations employed primarily in exploitation and pursuit 
operations to facilitate maintaining the momentum of the attack. 
They may also be used in the conduct of a penetration. A force 
with a follow-and-support mission is a committed unit. 


Follow-and-support forces assist attacking units by relieving them 
of tasks that would otherwise slow their advance. These tasks 
include — 


e Destroy bypassed pockets of resistance. 


e Relieve elements of the attacking force that have been left to 
block or contain enemy forces. 


e Secure the flanks of a penetration to prevent the enemy from 
closing it. 


e Expand the area of the penetration by breaking through other 
enemy defenses. 


e Secure lines of communications. 
e Secure key terrain overrun or bypassed by the attacking unit. 
e Protect key installations. 


e Guard prisoners of war. 
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When augmented with additional CSS assets, follow-and-support 
forces may also be assigned missions such as control of refugees 
and casualty collection and management. 


When operating as a follow-and-support force, task force 
movement techniques are similar to those used in the movement 
to contact. Plans are coordinated with the unit that the task force 
follows, and the tactical CP moves initially with that unit’s 
tactical CP. The task force main CP monitors the command net 
of the unit it is following. 


3-32. RAID 


a. 


Araid (see Figure 3-19, page 3-68) is an attack into enemy territory 
to accomplish a specific purpose and with no intention of gaining 
or holding terrain. Raids may be conducted to — 


« Capture prisoners. 
e Capture or destroy specific enemy materiel. 
e Destroy logistical installations. 


e Obtain information concerning enemy locations, dispositions, 
strength, intentions, or methods of operation. 


e Disrupt enemy plans. 


Battalion task forces may conduct, or may direct subordinate 
elements to conduct, a raid. 


Raids may be conducted mounted or dismounted, and may be 
accomplished through infiltration or air assault. Mounted raids 
normally are conducted as an exploitation with a limit of advance, 
or as an attack with a limited-depth objective. Dismounted raids 
are conducted as a combat patrol. 


Raids may be conducted in daylight or darkness, within or beyond 
supporting distance of the parent unit. Air assault raids have 
a greater chance of success during hours of darkness and low 
illumination. When the area to be raided is beyond supporting 
distance of friendly lines, the raiding party operates as a separate 
force. 


Raiding force security is vital, because the raiding party is 
vulnerable to attack from all directions. 


Raids are timed so that the raiding force arrives at the objective 
area at dawn, twilight, or other times of low visibility. Fire 
support, if in range, is well planned. 
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Figure 3-19. Raid. 
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g. 


During movement in daylight, the raid force uses covered routes 
of approach. During reduced visibility, when surprise through 
stealth is possible, advance and flank security detachments 
precede the raiding force. They prevent premature discovery of 
the raid by locating enemy security detachments and directing 
the raiding party around them. 


The withdrawal is usually made over a different route from the 
one used to approach the objective. Security detachments are 
employed to ensure that the routes of withdrawal are open. 
Protective fires are planned along the axes of advance and 
withdrawal. 


Rally points are planned for units to assemble to prepare for the 
attack on the objective, or to assemble after they have completed 
the mission and are ready to withdraw. 


Logistical considerations in raids include the type and number 
of vehicles and weapons that the raiding force will have, 
movement distance, length of time the raiding party will operate 
in enemy territory, and expected enemy resistance. Usually, the 
raiding force carries everything required to sustain itself during 
the operation. Resupply of the raiding force, if required, is by 
aircraft. 


3-33. FEINT 


A feint is a supporting offensive operation to draw the enemy’s 
attention away from the area of the main attack and induce him 
to move his reserves or shift his fire support. Feints must appear 
real. Contact with the enemy is required. Planning considerations 


are: 


a. 


b. 


da. 


The higher commander’s intent must be defined and understood 
to avoid the loss of the force conducting the feint. 


Sufficient assets must be provided to the force conducting the 
feint to ensure mission accomplishment and unit survival. 


Clear follow-on orders must be issued to ensure that the feinting 
force is prepared to exploit the success of the main attack if 
required. 


Limited depth objectives are assigned. 


3-34. DEMONSTRATION 


The demonstration is an operation to deceive the enemy about the 
main attack. Its purpose is similar to a feint; however, no contact 
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with the enemy is made. Demonstrations support a division or 
corps operations plan. Planning considerations are: 


a. Thelimit of advance must be carefully selected to allow the enemy 


b. 


to “see” the force but not to effectively engage it with direct fire. 


The force must be protected from surprise attack or enemy spoiling 
attacks. 


Follow-on missions must be planned so that the task force can 
leave the demonstration area and not be destroyed by indirect 
fire. 
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